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I have faith that some day, in what- 
ever poignant shape, the truth will 
come to Man that life is an art, and 
that in art there is no place either 
for violence or for sentimentality. 
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The Integration of the Erotic Component in Man 
E. Van Norman Emery 


T is with hesitancy that the writer under- 

takes to set forth an article on the signifi- 
cance of sex to mental hygiene. To do 
justice to this topic he is forced to lift this 
one phase of human behavior out of its total 
setting. For the sake of clarity it is neces- 
sary to bring this one aspect into bold relief 
and to give it special emphasis which for the 
time being tends to destroy the true perspec- 
tive. If we are to keep our sense of propor- 
tion, we must realize that, although sex and 
the love life are of tremendous significance 
to human behavior, so are fear and anger 
and the problems arising out of the ego 
drives. To separate out any one for special 
attention does violence to the total fact of 
human behavior. 

Sexual reproduction in man has always 
been a very effective biological process. It 
has served to people the earth in all habitable 
parts. It has functioned well with all races 
and in all forms of society. As a biological 
process it has been most adaptable, continu- 
ing to serve its function well under a wide 
variety of circumstances even when human 
attempts to regulate it have taken the form 
of a frank effort to eradicate it. 

It functions in some primitive tribes 
where the family consists only of mother and 
child. We see it effectively at work within 
and without marriage, when one man has 
several wives, when one wife has several 
husbands, when wives are obtained by cap- 
ture, when husbands are bought by dowry, 
in the patriarchal form of family, or in the 
family in which the mother is dominant. 
Whatever the accepted form of regulation, 
sexual reproduction continues to be effective 
and, surprising as it may seem, the people 
living under any variety of regulation not 
only aid in its perpetuation but the available 
data indicate that they are contented under it. 


Why then is mental hygiene concerned 
about sex if the process of sexual reproduc- 
tion is so effective and adaptable? Because, 
although the reproductive process primarily 
serves the race, it operates by means of the 
individual who frequently expresses the 
function in patterns that are not acceptable 
to the race or the social group. At many 
points and under many circumstances the 
welfare of the race and the welfare of the 
individual are at variance. Because of its 
very nature, sexual reproduction achieves 
the purposes of the race more than it pro- 
tects the interests of the individual. Race 
preservation and preservation of the indi- 
vidual self are in almost universal conflict. 
For example the birth of the child may mean 
the death of the mother. 

From its earliest beginnings society has 
attempted to regulate the manifestations of 
sexual reproduction, according to the best 
light of its limited understanding, in order 
that the disharmony between the welfare of 
the individual and the social group would 
disappear and in order that the individually 
expressed patterns of the process might 
serve the biological welfare of man as a race. 
While on the one hand society endeavors to 
control the behavior of the individual by 
means of love or persuasion, by means of the 
development of a sense of duty, or a sense 
of right and wrong, if necessary by means 
of authority, coercion, or punishment; on 
the other hand we see the individual im- 
pulsively driven by those urges within him 
which are in the service of the biological 
process of human reproduction. He is 
caught between powerful forces. He is at 
the mercy of “ blind impulse,” “ blind super- 
stition,” and “ blind justice.” 

The tremendous strength of these forces 
creates a serious problem for both the indi- 
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vidual and society, because both forces are 
uncompromising and persistent in the face 
of opposition and because of the limitless 
number of facets which they may present to 
an opposing force. Deeply ingrained in 
human nature, they are primary to reason 
and understanding, and operate relatively 
independently. In this sense they are blind 
and blundering' while on the other hand, this 
very primacy carries with it a feeling of 
sureness and profoundness of belief that 
leaves reason, understanding, and intellectual 
insight peculiarly powerless to influence 
them. 

This complex mechanism has two com- 
ponents, one of which causes us to view the 
urge as arising as the result of external 
stimulation, while the other causes us to view 
it as arising from an impulse within the indi- 
vidual. Both components are of great sig- 
nificance. Both enter into the fully de- 
veloped patterns of the adult. The former 
plays the major role in the erotic behavior 
of the child, while the latter, being delayed 
in its development, begins to play a signifi- 
cant role after puberty. 


The Réle of Sensory Pleasure 


If we are to understand the problems 
which sex and the love life present to the 
individual it will be necessary to trace the 
development of the child and especially that 
phase which has to do with sensory pleasure. 

Satisfaction and happiness constitute the 
subjective goal of all human strivings. 
Although the so-called instincts may have 
biological purposes to achieve which are of 
profound significance to the organism such 
as the maintenance of an adequate state of 
nutrition; still the successful operation of 
such impulses is always associated with 
sensory experiences which usually are 
pleasurable and bring to the individual a 


* The serious social problems arising out of pros- 
titution, venereal diseases, and illegitimacy are in a 
large part the result of our refusal to face these 
vigorous forces frankly and intelligently. It is 
doubtful if the conflict between the erotic urge 
within the individual and the need of society to 
control it can ever be completely resolved to the 
extent of eliminating all conflict between them. 
There is, however, every indication that the more 
serious consequences of these social problems could 
be removed if we could free ourselves from the 
blinding effects of emotion and superstition to an 
extent that would permit us to be relatively objec- 
tive and allow our reason to be brought to bear 
upon them. 


sense of satisfaction or happiness. The 
securing and eating of food is a good 
example. For this reason we are of the 
opinion that satisfaction and happiness can 
always be described ultimately in terms of 
sensory pleasure. 

The young child has a wide variety of 
sensory experiences. In fact, every experi- 
ence consists almost entirely of sensory im- 
pressions whether it concerns things that are 
happening within his own body or things 
that are occurring outside of it. It is the 
sensations that come to the child from his 
own body that give him his sense of identity, 
It is through them that he is able to distin- 
guish what is “me” from the confusion of 
“not me” that surrounds him. It is also 
sensations which make him aware of what 
is going on about him. They are his only 
means of contact with the world about him. 
Some of his sensations come to him as the 
result of his own random movements, some 
come as the result of stimulation by others; 
some are pleasurable, some painful. As time 
goes on, the child learns to seek out for repe- 
tition those sensory experiences that are 
pleasant. This leads him into two different 
lines of action: first, he repeats those of his 
own movements that bring sensory pleasure; 
second, he seeks out those persons who bring 
to him pleasurable sensory stimuli. The 
latter line of action is directly associated 
with the development of his love life and will 
be discussed later. 

As the child explores his own body and 
comes to a knowledge of the sensory values 
which it holds for him, he makes little dis- 
tinction between one sensory zone and an- 
other. He feels perfectly free to experi- 
ment. Governed only by his own sense of 
pleasure he proceeds with the process of 
sensory self-gratification. Before long, how- 
ever, he comes to learn that his parents are 
not tolerant as he is himself. He soon comes 
to learn that one sensory area is like the tree 
of knowledge in the garden of Eden—all 
other avenues of sensory pleasure are open 
to him but this one is forbidden. Although 
the child himself makes no distinction, the 
parents place a taboo on the sensory pleas- 
ures to be derived from stimulation of the 
genitalia. 

This parental attitude is demonstrated in 
many subtle ways as well as by direct pro- 
hibition. It is reflected in the awed and 
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hesitant tone in which they voice the names 
of these organs. It is reflected in the man- 
ner in which they wash the child during 
bathing, and so forth. By the end of the 
second year the child knows that some parts 
of his body have a mysterious significance 
which, by the way, provokes an intense curi- 
osity. He realizes that these parts are not 
spoken of, nor dealt with, in the same mat- 
ter-of-fact manner as his nose, his ears, or 
his feet. He learns that all other sensory 
pleasures can be openly enjoyed within the 
family circle. This one he must give up. 
Since the average child is unwilling without 
a struggle to forego completely the sensory 
pleasure derived from erotic stimulation, we 
find the child developing his erotic life inde- 
pendently and secretively outside the family. 


Auto-Eroticism and Sex Play 


Baited by a mystery which has been 
heightened by the prohibition, an intense 
curiosity leads the average child to experi- 
ment with masturbatory activities. Strange 
and vivid sensory pleasures ensue. Gener- 
ally such episodes are few and scattered over 
long periods of time and, unless associated 
with unusual frequency or persistence they 
cannot be considered of untoward signifi- 
cance. All the popular fears with respect to 
masturbation are spooks that have been 
manufactured by distraught adults because 
of their own sense of guilt, and who use 
them for the purpose of terrifying little 
children. Any means is justified for the 
purpose of enforcing the taboo. Although 
the popular fears are spooks, there may be 
psychological consequences which were best 
avoided. The secretiveness of such behavior 
is sure to be associated with marked feelings 
of guilt. This becomes attached to sex and 
the erotic drive rather than to the secretive- 
ness and the violation of the prohibition 
where it belongs psychologically. It is the 
guilt which the “ wise ones” detect in the 
eyes of youth and not the physical conse- 
quences of masturbation as is so commonly 
supposed. It is the guilt which the child 
derives from the guilt of the parents that 
functions on the one hand to control the 
erotic urge while on the other it gives rise to 
serious difficulties later on. 

Perhaps the greatest danger connected 
with auto-erotic behavior is that the child 
may find so great a degree of pleasure in his 
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own body that other values requiring greater 
effort will not be sought. There is probably 
no form of satisfaction which requires so 
little effort and adjustment. The individual 
is dangerously sufficient unto himself. He 
always has available a solace for his solitude 
which no one has the ability to deny him. 
There is, however, another aspect to this 
problem. In children who use masturbatory 
activity as a solace one finds almost uni- 
versally that this pattern has become empha- 
sized in the child because of a lack of other 
satisfying experiences. Generally it means 
that his parents are failing to bring to him 
those emotional values of which he is in 
need. Parents who prohibit most and who 
judge most harshly are the most apt also to 
starve their children emotionally. For the 
children of such parents, it is pretty much 
like attempting to draw water from a dry 
well. They ask for bread and are given a 
stone. They wish for love but receive an 
admonition or a rebuff. “Don’t bother 
mother when she is busy, run along and be a 
good boy.” This is the formula in its 
mildest form. 

Such a child is apt to turn to his own body 
for solace; either thumb sucking or mastur- 
batory activities may arise on this basis. He 
may use imaginary illness or other means of 
wheedling from the parents the satisfaction 
which they give so grudgingly. He may 
turn to some source of sensory pleasure out- 
side the family. 

The majority of children have witnessed 
or engaged in some form of sex-play by the 
time they have reached the age of ten or 
eleven. Curiosity and the thrill of secretive- 
ness so frequently associated with the friend- 
ships of childhood are important accessory 
factors in addition to the sensory excitement 
and pleasure involved. Many times, how- 
ever, sex-play can be best understood as an 
effort on the part of a group of children to 
develop an organized protest against the pro- 
hibitions of the parents as the representatives 
of the social taboo. This motive is more 
apparent when children organize secret clubs 
which have as their central theme the mys- 
teries of sex. Sometimes this underlying 
motive is frankly recognized by the children 
but more frequently they are only vaguely 
aware of its presence and do not acknowl- 
edge it even to themselves until, unantici- 
pated and unbidden, it spontaneously but 
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frankly emerges into their play. Frequently 
it is disguised or justified by the forms and 
ceremonies of the games. For the most part, 
sex play occurs only in isolated episodes and 
is covered with the greatest secrecy. 

Although the incidence of some such be- 
havior is very high with children frem all 
social strata, the relative degree of partici- 
pation of individual children shows a wide 
variation. The element of chance, geo- 
graphical location, and the presence or 
absence of eroticaliy minded leaders plav a 
tremendous role in determining the nature 
and extent of the experience of the indi- 
vidual child. 

Probably the commonest forms of sex- 
play are masturbatory activities engaged in 
with one or more companions of the same 
sex. These may become related even at an 
early age with other forms of sensory pleas- 
ure and as a result non-erotic sensory 
zones such as the bodily openings may take 
on an erotic significance which may deter- 
mine the erotic patterns of the adult. This 
is most likely to be the case when other fac- 
tors, especially those associated with the 
development of the love life within the 
family, cause the individual to be arrested 
in his development at the homosexual level. 
Sex-play with members of the opposite sex 
is less common probably because more care- 
fully guarded against and more strongly dis- 
approved by adults and also because the 
erotic urge at this time is not so specifically 
directed toward the opposite sex. These two 
factors are partially offset, however, by the 
child’s unsatisfied curiosity with respect to 
the genitalia of the opposite sex. Conse- 
quently, childish exhibitionism is very fre- 
quent. Sex-play may appear in the guise of 
playing house or playing doctor. It may be 
associated with childish attempts to engage 
in sexual intercourse. 


Parental Attitudes 


It is essential to bear in mind that childish 
sex-play is always judged on the basis of 
adult standards. Not only are adult stand- 
ards forced on the child but his childish be- 
havior is conceived as being of identical sig- 
nificance with similar behavior in an adult. 
Even the most understanding parents are 
shocked to become concretely aware of such 
behavior in their own children and if, 
through a superhuman effort, they bring 
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themselves to be able to acquire a relative 
objectiveness with respect to their own chil- 
dren, they will cruelly and uncompromisingly 
condemn the same behavior in their neigh- 
bors’ children. Many parents accept points 
of view in the abstract which they are 
totally unable to accept when given expres- 
sion in concrete episodes of behavior. 

The reason for this is immediately appar- 
ent when it is realized that all parents have 
traversed the vale of childhood. In one way 
or another they have been confronted with 
the conflict between the pleasure of the 
erogenous zones and the need to comply with 
social standards. Whether they succeeded 
or failed, whether they resolved it by denial, 
participation, or the development of self- 
mastery, they invariably carry more or less 
of a sense of guilt which is immediately 
reawakened when any social situation that is 
frankly erotic is forced upon their attention. 
Their old fears, feelings of guilt, and feel- 
ings of sinfulness are again aroused. They 
have rejected such behavior in themselves; 
now it produces disgust and revulsion when 
observed in others. 

This sense of guilt in the parents has other 
inanifestations and consequences. With only 
fragmentary and inaccurate information 
concerning the anatomy and physiology of 
the reproductive organs and the processes of 
impregnation, gestation, and labor, they are 
generally unable to permit themselves to 
satisfy their own curiosity with respect to 
these processes by means of reading. Even 
if a sense of guilt were not present their 
meager knowledge would preclude the possi- 
bility of an objective attitude. By his fifth 
or sixth year the child knows that his curi- 
osity must be satisfied from some source 
other than his parents. If he is brazen 
enough to ask the parents he will be disap 
pointed or perhaps rebuffed. Intuitively 
reading the parent’s mind, he sees in the sur- 
prised look, uneasy expression, and hesitant 
reply, the counterpart of the words which 
the one parent uses in telling the other 
parent, “He asked me but I didn’t know 
what to say.” For the most part parents 
have no knowledge to impart except that 
which they themselves consider obscene. 
Their own curiosity has not been completely 
satisfied and now they are forced to see their 
own unhappy experience repeated by their 
child. 
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Eventually we will learn that the child’s 
character is shaped more by the constant 
tappings of everyday living with the family 
than by the more dramatic sledge-hammer 
blows of the so-called major episodes. It is 
the humdrum routine that creates the back- 
ground, without which the major episodes 
have little meaning. No well meaning 
preachments can offset the effects of daily 
living. The old adage that “actions speak 
louder than words” is exemplified day in 
and day out in the inter-reactions within the 
family. Formal sex instruction can give 
content but it is the daily expression of 
parental attitudes in subtle forms of  be- 
havior that determines the child’s real atti- 
tude toward sex. Behavior reveals the real 
attitudes more vividly than mere words. 

The experience of the child with auto- 
eroticism and sex-play and the conflict pro- 
duced because of the parental attitude have 
lasting effects upon him. If, however, his 
sex experiences have been within the average 
range and if the parents have been unaware 
of this activity or have shown average atti- 
tudes toward it, the consequences for the 
child will be without significance except for 
his burden of guilt. Too frequently, because 
of the excessive and prolonged severity of 
the parents, his extreme guilt converts what 
had originally been a simple source of 
sensory pleasure into “the mark of the 
beast” with him. The erotic becomes 
beastly, animal-like, a disgusting thing to be 
eradicated at any cost. This attitude is very 
frequent and leads to later misery and 
maladjustment. 


Sensory Pleasure and Love for Parents 


The human infant is completely dependent 
upon others (the mother) for his care. The 
infant’s dependency assures him of frequent 
and intimate handling by the parent if his 
needs are to be met. During the act of nurs- 
ing there is mutual inter-stimulation of 
sensory and perhaps erotic pleasures. Ten- 
der handling, patting, and fondling consti- 
tute a part of the process of caring for the 
infant unless the mother is actively resentful 
in her attitude toward the care which the 
infant needs, wishes, and generally demands. 
Shelter, clothing, heat, nourishment, cleanli- 
ness, and locomotion must all be provided by 
some force outside himself. The mother has 
the ability to give him pleasure or pain. She 
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can meet his needs and, in so doing, give him 
sensory pleasure, or she can deny his needs 
and give him pain. She can through giving 
sensory pleasure gain his love or through 
denial she can arouse his anger. Here we 
can see pleasurable sensory stimuli causing 
the child to develop a love relationship to the 
mother. It would seem also that these same 
experiences increase the love of the mother 
for her child. So we see the physical bond 
which was severed at birth replaced by a 
psychological bond after birth. 


The Primary Love of Self 


The child’s love for the mother during the 
first few years consists of an enjoyment of 
her, the source of his sensory pleasures. His 
love is selfish, there is no indication of 
anything unselfish in it. His wishes must 
be met or the mother will feel his wrath. 
The infant’s love for himself causes “ his 
majesty ” to be very possessive and demand- 
ing of the mother. Even at seven or eight 
years the child, if asked why he loves his 
parents, will reply: “ Because they feed me 
and clothe me,” or “ Because they are good 
and kind,” or “ Because they give me 
things.” To love at this stage of the child’s 
development means to receive sensory 
gratification. 

Selfish in his love, the child demands that 
he be “the only one” or at least “ the most 
important one” in the life of the mother. 
He does not wish to share her with the 
others. Even the father must be excluded. 
The child must possess the mother exclu- 
sively. This is the basic psychological factor 
in jealousy. To the child, to love means 
“to receive.” There may be some room to 
question the nature of the child’s love. Per- 
haps it is only a great sense of contentment 
and gratification because of the sensory 
pleasure which his mother brings to him. 
Perhaps he enjoys only his mother’s love for 
him and what it brings to him in service and 
in the satisfaction of his wishes and needs. 
There is little in his behavior to indicate that 
his love is not primarily directed toward him- 
self. If he worships anyone, it is himself. 
If he considers anyone, it is himself. It is 
almost as though he said, “ Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me.” In contrast with 
this it would appear that he is aware that 
much of his sensory pleasure comes about as 
the result of the attentions he receives at the 
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mother’s hands. So, while on the one hand 
it is his mother’s servitude which may justify 
him in viewing himself as the ruling mon- 
arch, the great one, the all important one; on 
the other hand her ministrations make him 
aware of her as the source of his greatest 
sensory pleasures and also make him aware 
of his dependency upon her in this regard. 
Man’s love of self and his innate dependency 
are two of the principal predeterminers of 
his early need for a love relationship with 
another. 


Altruistic Love 


In families where love means “a giving ” 
as well as “a receiving,” this earlier pattern 
of the child’s love becomes modified. Either 
by chance, by request, or by invitation, he 
will engage in some act of personal service 
which will produce a warm emotional re- 
sponse in the other person who in turn will 
caress, fondle, pat, and praise the child. 
Here we have all the factors that are neces- 
sary to develop a new conditioning of the 
love response in the child. If such episodes 
are frequently repeated the child will come 
to feel the same pleasurable sensation from 
being of service to others as he did from the 
patting and fondling which his altruistic 
behavior provoked in the original experi- 
ences. Ordinarily, in families where an 
altruistic type of love exists, this condition- 
ing of the child takes place without being 
specifically noticed in the daily routine. 

As time goes on the child enlarges his 
horizon. In wholesome family life, as the 
mother becomes less necessary to the child 
he finds other sources of gratification, per- 
haps in a brother or sister, perhaps in the 
father. This extension of the love life of 
the child from one member of the family to 
another is peculiarly significant to his de- 
velopment. It is one of his first lessons in 
democracy. It is his first step toward the 
enlargement of his circle of loved ones and 
paves the way to the development of thar 
attenuated form of love called friendship. 
It aids him to be less possessive in his love 
for the one (the mother) as he develops his 
love for the others. It is almost a weaning 
process wherein he learns to relax the 
tenacity of his hold upon one love object and 
secure at least a part of his total love need 
from other new love objects. Ideally he 
should learn to love each in turn and in this 
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way learn to love members of both sexes as 
well as those who are older and younger, 
This succession of love experiences should 
be viewed as a social right of the child. Any 
omission in the sequence may prove a serious 
loss and have undesirable consequences. 


Love and Antagonism 


Each person in the family is, in his own 
eyes, the all important one. The wishes of 
the one come in conflict with the wishes of 
the other so that ego conflicts are always 
present and may give rise to serious tensions 
associated with feelings of frustration and 
antagonism. Such experiences, if sufficiently 
intense, tend to be destructive of love. Asa 
result, the development of the love patterns 
of the child may become blocked at different 
points or with respect to different members 
of the family. As a rule love and antag- 
onism grow side by side according to the 
degree to which the child receives or is 
denied gratification either in the form of 
sensory pleasure or in the form of gratifica- 
tion of his wishes. At different stages of his 
development different members of the family 
may become his principal source of satisfac- 
tion and hence his principal love object. 
Sooner or later, however, the inter-action 
within the family situation tends to cause 
the nature of his relationship to each mem- 
ber to become relatively fixed. 

Those ego conflicts which give rise to feel- 
ings of frustration or antagonism are defi- 
nitely competitive in their nature. In the 
relationships between siblings the ego com- 
petitive factor can be frankly recognized. 
In the parent-child relationship, the parent is 
generally blind to this competitive factor. 
He prefers to think of it as pertaining to the 
dignity of the disciplinary situation or to the 
parent’s authority relationship to the child. 
Stripped of these fancy drapings it is clearly 
a clash between the will of the parent and 
the will of the child. It is a truly competi- 
tive situation that involves the sense of self- 
importance of the parent as much as that of 
the child. This clash of wills with the ensu- 
ing antagonism (hate) is a negative factor 
tending to give direction to the love choices 
of the child. 

The patriarchal tradition of our society 
tends to have a definite effect upon the love 
life of the child because under this type of 
society the father, out of regard for his self- 
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love, desires to pose as master of the house- 
hold. Hence the authority of the disciplin- 
ary situation is apt to fall upon him while 
the mother naturally assumes the rdéle of the 
all-loving and solacing comforter. One 
consequence of this situation is to make it 
difficult, especially for the vigorous boy or 
girl, to learn to love the father. In later 
life the boy may have little but antagonism 
for men in an authority relationship to him, 
while the girl may find it impossible to love 
a person of the opposite sex. The man has 
for her the emotional value of a threatening 
authority rather than an object to be loved. 

The nature of the emotional relationship 
between the different members of the family 
is an individual matter. Each has his own 
pattern. Although children of both sexes 
look to the mother first for their sensory 
pleasure, satisfaction, love, they may be re- 
jected by her. Then antagonism and resent- 
ment will cause them to seek out other mem- 
bers of the family. They may find their 
needs satisfied by the father or by a brother 
or sister, older or younger. As a result of 
this seeking-about process, strong attach- 
ments and strong antagonism may develop, 
the effects of which persist throughout the 
life of the individual. Sometimes an attach- 
ment will develop which will cause the indi- 
viduals to be inseparable. Under such cir- 
cumstances marriage may be permanently 
blocked. Sometimes an over-indulgent and 
loving parent encourages a fixity of “ belief 
in Santa Claus.” How can any eligible 
young man or woman successfully compete 
with Santa Claus? In contrast, a girl’s hate 
for the father or a brother may become a 
hatred of all men or perhaps only for those 
men who have some trait in common with 
the father or brother. A boy’s love for his 
father and hate for his mother may cause 
him in later life to seek for his love object 
in other men. Love within the family pre- 
sents the opportunity for a wide variety of 
patterns. Patterns established at this time 
are certain to have a profound effect upon 
the love life of the individual. 


Changes in the Love Patterns During 
Puberty 


The completion of puberty brings changes 
both within the individual and in the attitude 
of his environment toward him. At this 
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time, those anatomical and physiological 
changes take place that distinguish the man 
from the boy and the woman from the little 
girl. At this time, the generalized drive to 
seek sensory pleasure has added to it a tend- 
ency to become spontaneously interested in 
persons of the opposite sex. Now the urge 
appears to arise within the individual him- 
self to an extent that formerly was not the 
case. He has a desire to seek out specifically 
members of the opposite sex. In other 
words this drive has become more frankly 
sexual since it now takes special cognizance 
of the opposite sex; while at the same time, 
with the development of the generative 
organs, the demand for sensory pleasure 
from the genital zone becomes increasingly 
insistent. 

With the physical, intellectual, and emo- 
tional growth of the youth there also comes 
a change in his relationship to his parents. 
Part of this arises because of changes within 
the youth himself but part is due to a change 
in parental attitude. On the one hand the 
youth is becoming increasingly aware of 
himself as an individual, is becoming aware 
of a need to establish his emotional relation- 
ships at a new level. Sensitive to his own 
awareness of himself he comes to think of 
the other individuals as being sensitive also 
and in this way he comes to view them in a 
new and increasingly altruistic light. The 
parents, on the other hand, are able to 
identify themselves with the youth more 
completely, unless the youth’s drive for inde- 
pendence threatens the sense of proprietor- 
ship of the parents so that antagonisms de- 
velop. Usually, as the child becomes more 
mature, the parents find more in common 
with him. He is more like themselves. The 
parent of the opposite sex tends to find an 
almost romantic tenderness creeping into 
their relationship. The parent of the same 
sex works out a new give-and-take type of 
comradeship. To the young child, the 
mother is a very real solace and protector, a 
port in the storm; to the youth, she is the 
guardian angel, the ideal of womanhood. 
She symbolizes what a wife and mother 
should be. Youth tends to convert into 
spiritual or ideal values those concreter 
values of earlier childhood. This shift in 
the nature of parent-child relationship at or 
near puberty is a preparatory step looking 
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towards a maturer and more altruistic love.? 
It should help to bridge the gap between the 
child’s love for his mother and that more 
threatening love which will cause him to lose 
himself in a love for another, a stranger of 
his own age and of the opposite sex. 


Need for Fusion of the Two Divergent 
Patterns 


We have traced the development of two 
divergent patterns—the development of the 
erotic patterns of the child and the develop- 
ment of his love life. Both trends originate 
as the result of pleasurable sensory stimu- 
lation but relatively early in childhood they 
separate and develop as isolated develop- 
mental trends. Clinical experience lends 
itself to the belief that this occurs because 
of a difference in man’s attitude toward 
pleasurable erotic stimulation and toward 
generalized pleasurable sensory stimulation. 
The parents can lend themselves to the latter 
but not to the former. 

The result is that the child’s love life de- 
velops within the family circle and takes on 
the family patterns, while the child’s erotic 
life develops in solitude or else as a result of 
secretive erotic associations with companions. 

During adolescence these divergent de- 
velopmental systems are supposed to fuse so 
that the individual is able to find in his rela- 
tionship to a member of the opposite sex the 
satisfaction of both his love requirements 
and his erotic requirements. Not only must 
he find in this other person the complement 
for his own dual needs, but he in turn must 
be able to meet in complementary fashion 
the dual needs of this other person. 


* This idealizing process does not develop sud- 
denly, even though it emerges and shapes itself 
more definitely at this time. All through childhood 
there is a tendency to idealize the parents. This 
holds true even when the child’s idealization of his 
parents contrasts with such antagonisms as may 
result from their clashes during their daily living 
together. 

During early adolescence this childish idealiza- 
tion of the parents becomes converted into an ab- 
stract sense of values. It becomes an ideal which 
he uses as a goal for himself and as a yard- 
stick with which to measure others. The fact of 
worshipping and idealizing the parents becomes a 
spiritual principle which carries with it all the 
force of love and authority which the parents had 
previously held for the child. The more concrete 
values of the parent-child relationship become built 
into the youth as his own individual psychological 
possession. They become a part of him and become 
less and less an actual attribute of the parent-child 
relationship. 





INTEGRATION OF EROTIC COMPONENT 


As a general rule a complementary love 
object is not only sought but found. Even 
with all these complications a relatively satis- 
factory adjustment is usually made. It is 
wise to repeat again that sex and the love 
life are a part of a very adaptable biological 
process. Although the developmental proc- 
esses of the sex life and the love life are very 
complex and present many hazards, the 
average individual passes through this de- 
velopmental experience unscathed. At least 
this is true in the sense that he does not gen- 
erally acquire any patterns that depart too 
widely from the average, or that express 
themselves in behavior that would render a 
complementary adjustment to the average 
individual of the opposite sex excessively 
difficult. Even the individual whose pat- 
terns depart from the average is generally 
able to find a member of the opposite sex 
whose variations from average meet his 
peculiar needs so that a complementary rela- 
tionship is established. For instance, a de- 
pendent, shy, scared little man who is lost 
without his mother will frequently find a big, 
strong, efficient wife who will mother and 
protect him to his heart’s content while she 
herself gains satisfaction in this very process. 
To the outsider, the husband may appear to 
be “henpecked” and the wife will be 
accused of “ wearing the trousers.” What 
of it, as long as they both “ love it ” and need 
just this? In some extreme cases he loves 
it the most when he complains of it the most. 


The Taboo Against the Erotic 


We have been continually brought face to 
face with the taboo against the erotic. We 
have seen this inhibitory force functioning 
in many different ways at many different 
stages of the development of the individual. 
We have seen this limiting and directing 
force as it has acted upon the urge for 
sensory and erotic pleasure. 

The taboo against the erotic has many de- 
grees of expression. With some individuals 
practically all sensory pleasures are taboo. 
An indication of this ascetic trend is given 
by the fact that the word sensual has become 
almost synonymous with erotic. We know 
that in the wholesome adult a great many 
forms of non-erotic sensory pleasure may 
serve the purpose of arousing a frankly 
erotic response. Sight, hearing, touch, smell, 
any one alone may bring about an erotic re- 
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sponse. This indicates the presence of a 
close relationship between the more general- 
ized sensory experiences and the erotic pat- 
tern. It is also very probable that in a rela- 
tionship between two individual members of 
the opposite sex, if a mutual exchange of 
pleasurable sensory stimuli is commenced 
and permitted to follow its natural course, it 
will lead inevitably to the erotic forms of 
sensory pleasure and eventually to sexual 
intercourse. 

Ethnological and clinical data indicate that 
in modern society the basic sexual taboo is 
against incest and that many secondary 
elaborations have been developed merely to 
insure its effectiveness. We see in the de- 
velopment of the love life of the child that 
a wide variety of sensory pleasurable stimuli 
are brought to bear upon him by the mother. 
These stimuli lead to his learning to love his 
mother. Only one form of pleasurable 
sensory stimulation is taboo. She can give 
him every sensory pleasure and satisfaction 
but this one. It is taboo. It is incestuous. 

We know that the young child makes no 
sharp distinction between erotic and non- 
erotic sensory pleasure. All his behavior 
indicates that he accepts both and will seek 
out both forms of sensory pleasure from 
those who will make them available to him 
and sanction them, or until he meets with 
parental opposition. In spite of the taboo 
against it, incest is not uncommon. It occurs 
regularly in certain races and in some cul- 
tural groups. Even in our own society the 
incidence is much higher than is supposed. 
The facts would indicate that it is the adult 
who is opposed to incest, since the unin- 
hibited child makes no such distinction. 

All this leads us to conclude that it is the 
taboo against incest which prompts the 
parent to prohibit the child in his search for 
the erotic type of sensory pleasure, and thus 
causes the child’s erotic life and his love life 
to develop more or less as isolated systems. 
Taking it one step further we conclude that 
much of the guilt which is connected with the 
erotic is determined by the taboo against 
incest. It is so deeply ingrained in our cul- 
tural tradition that it has become second 
nature; hence it functions with an insidious- 
ness and certainty which is characteristic of 
those secondary trends that are below the 
level of ordinary awareness. Human nature 
denies those traits most persistently which 
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are most consistently in conflict with its tra- 
ditions—hence the universal trend to deny 
the possibility of incestuous wishes. 


Sex, Love, and the Ego 


The sex life and the love life are not sep- 
arate systems functioning in the human 
being independently of the rest of his per- 
sonality. We have seen how they are re- 
lated to his sensory organs. If we were to 
trace the anatomy, physiology, and embry- 
ology of the sexual processes we would see 
their intimate relationship to the human 
body. They are also inseparably interwoven 
with all of man’s psychological processes. 
Not only do they react upon his other psy- 
chological processes, but the other psycho- 
logical processes in turn react upon his sex 
life and his love life. At no point is this 
more apparent than in their relationship to 
the ego psychology of the individual. 

We have already said that race preserva- 
tion and preservation of the individual self 
are almost a universal conflict. The striv- 
ings of the love life and the strivings of the 
individual ego are mutually contradictory. 
Mature love is a giving, a yielding to the 
other. The ego drives are grasping, com- 
petitive, and strive to eliminate or dominate 
the other. To love means to deny the self. 
The ego must continually assert the self. 
The need for the ego to assert itself may be 
sufficiently dominant to cause the individual 
to withdraw from each personal relationship 
as soon as any semblance of love begins to 
manifest itself. It is as though the proud 
ego said to its possessor: “ Thou shalt not 
bow down thyself to them nor serve them.” 
Sometimes it will not permit even close 
friendships to develop. At other times the 
proud ego, having renounced and endeavored 
to cast out of itself all that is erotic, re- 
nounces blossoming love as lustful the 
moment any erotic element manifests itself. 

Because of the inherent conflict between 
them, love is always a threat to the ego and 
hence is feared by the ego. Love means 
abandonment and submission of self. It 
means the assumption of obligations and 
responsibilities which manifest themselves 
as a sense of duty to the other. This is the 
exact opposite of the ego strivings. Love 
and ego are directly antagonistic and contra- 
dictory to each other in their aims. In spite 
of this the lion and the lamb may learn to 
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lie down together. The organism as a whole 
strives toward integration even in the fact 
of conflict between the parts. Love brings 
modifications in the ego patterns and the ego 
tends definitely to influence and shape the 
love life and its patterns. 

Love in the Service of the Ego 

Some individuals are able to love, but 
many are capable only of the enjoyment of 
being loved and mistake the latter for an 
ability to love. Unequal to an altruistic love, 
they are prone to put love in the service of 
their ego drives. Skilled in provoking love 
in others, they use their wiles and cause the 
others, because of love, to give of themselves 
cheerfully. This trend expresses itself in 
many forms—from socially desirable charm 
and tact to a frank baiting of the other by 
means of erotic stimulation. It may have as 
its goal the sheer joy of conquest or it may 
be used as an instrument for blackmail. 
Love and the erotic are prostituted for the 
ego purposes of power and personal gain. 
Sex and lov> may be used to attract others, 
to attract attention, to gain distinction or 
notoriety. It may be a means of gaining ad- 
mirers or of gaining business. It may serve 
as a declaration of independence, a protest 
against authority or even be used as an 
instrument for punishing the family. The 
punishing value may arise from the disgrace, 
the withdrawal of love, or the arousal of 
jealousy. Here we see love and sex used as 
a psychological instrument in the service of 
the ego. 

In a subtler form this pattern of behavior 
manifests itself in the daily life of the 
family. A momentary withdrawal of love is 
a favorite and most exquisitely painful 
weapon of offense and defense. Sex and 
love are the favorite instruments with which 
loving couples fight each other. Of course, 
money and the children may be used in much 
the same way. 


The Influence of Love on the Ego 


There is a continual inter-reaction be- 
tween the development of the ego patterns 
and the love patterns throughout one’s life 
or until a relative arrestation of psychologi- 
cal development takes place in the individual. 
In a sense all ego development is dependent 
upon love. Children who never love anyone 
other than themselves are peculiarly narrow 


and circumscribed in their ego development. 
They are apt to be socially isolated and 
remote.* Even when they have many social 
contacts for the purpose of gaining satisfac- 
tion from fame, “ showing off,”’ or accumu- 
lating worldly possessions, they are psycho- 
logicaily apart from the group rather than a 
part of the group. Their vulnerable ego has 
not learned to accept the others. They can- 
not participate in free social or emotional 
inter-action with the others nor permit their 
ideals of themselves to be modified as the 
result of contact. 

The nature of our relationship to the 
world and life, and what our insignificant 
ego is able to see in them, is dependent upon 
the nature of our love relationships. The 
child, because of his dependency on and his 
consequent love for his parents, learns of 
life through his parents’ eyes, ears, and 
feelings. It is they who condition him as to 
what to love, fear, and hate. So completely 
do the parents interpret life to the child, so 
completely is he identified with them, that 
his point of view, his ideals, his sense of 
values are at first only a small edition of the 
parents’. He accepts those things in life 
that the parents accept, he disapproves, fails 
to see, or actually rejects, according to his 
parents’ visions of things. This takes place 
because of his need for them and his love of 
them. His vision and perspective broaden 
only as he takes on new love objects. 
Through love he is able to accept new and 
strange points of view. Through love he 
comes to take notice of new objects and 
learns to give new meanings and values to 
old objects. Love is the instrument that 
makes it possible for us to accept into our 
ego things that otherwise would seem new, 
strange, or threatening, and which without 
it would be unperceived or rejected. In this 
sense, each successive love relationship rep- 
resents a new stage of development for the 
ego. Each love leaves its own imprint upon 
the ego. A new love object is sought be- 


* They behave as if every social contact threat- 
ened their security. They act as though they were 
saying to themselves: “No one can or will love 
me as I love myself.” Even though they are proud 
and pompous, their ego is like an inflated balloon— 
always in danger of being punctured. Love for 
others and the love of others seem to function as 
a protecting fabric, giving security, as it were, to 
the exquisitely sensitive ego. “If I love and am 
loved in return these other things do not matter.” 
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cause of the inadequacy of the older love 
object for the purposes of the ego’s develop- 
ment. It is the ego’s striving for independ- 
ence that causes the adolescent to seek a new 
love object outside the family, but on the 
other hand his ego still carries the imprint 
of his identification with the members of his 
family. 


Arrestation of Development 


To this point we have emphasized the 
development of the individual and the pro- 
gressive evolution of his patterns as they 
have led to increasingly complex and deli- 
cate integrations. The individual cannot 
progress forever. Sooner or later there is 
an end to this when arrestation or actual 
regression usurps the place of progress. 
Some individuals seem to possess the mys- 
terious secret of perpetual youth and are 
able to continue to higher and higher levels 
of development all through life. For the 
most part, however, the development of the 
individual is very irregular, the periods of 
progress being punctuated by periods of 
retardation, arrestation, or regression and 
the progress in the various phases of per- 
sonality being uneven in their rates of 
development with respect to each other. 

It is essential to bear in mind that each 
phase leaves its own mark engraved upon 
the personality, somewhat like the succes- 
sive layers of sediment built up at the mouth 
of a stream. Each phase is represented by 
its corresponding component in the adult 
personality even though the significance of 
the earlier phases becomes less as the later 
phases are superimposed upon them. We 
never entirely lose our self-love which lies 
very close to the source of both our love life 
and our ego life. 

Arrestation, or fixation as it is sometimes 
called, may occur at any point. Some indi- 
viduals never get beyond the level of auto- 
eroticism. They seem unable, because of 
guilt, inferiority, or self-love, to share or 
give social expression to their eroticism. 
Some individuals become fixed at the level 
of sex-play which in the adult is considered 
a sexual perversion. 

Arrestation with respect to the love-life 
may also take place at any point. Love isa 
threat that the self-love of many individuals 
cannot bear. Although fixations at higher 
levels may also preciude matrimony it is this 
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type alone who feels no need for a love 
object. This is single blessedness indeed. 

Regression is somewhat different from re- 
tardation and arrestation in as much as it 
implies movement in a backward direction. 
When, in the progress of development, the 
individual encounters an emotional relation- 
ship which acts as an obstacle that he is 
unable to overcome, there are many tactics 
to which he may resort in his effort to re- 
solve the problem of his frustration. He 
may martial all his resources and bring them 
to bear upon the situation. He may deny the 
whole problem, dodge it, and rationalize it. 
He may feel whipped by the problem and 
withdraw from it, taking on, as he does so, 
patterns of behavior that were characteristic 
of an earlier and perhaps happier stage of 
his development. 

When faced with frustration, the average 
individual uses first those patterns which 
have been most recently acquired. Failing 
with these, he resorts to those patterns which 
have been effective in the past. It is not 
uncommon, for instance, to see full grown 
men and women resorting to “cry baby” 
behavior in the presence of a serious frus- 
tration. It is not uncommon to see individ- 
uals who have failed or have been frus- 
trated in a matrimonial venture re-establish 
themselves in the home of their childhood 
and pick up again the relationship to their 
parents at a point not far removed from 
where they left off years before. 

Permanence of attachment to the parents 
may occur at any level and to the parent of 
the same or the opposite sex. It may occur 
at the level of infantile dependency, causing 
the individual to be carried, figuratively, in 
the parent’s arms throughout life. It may 
cause him to seek a mother or father person 
in marriage; or with childish greediness he 
may secure a sister person as wife while still 
hanging onto his mother’s apron strings, and 
by this means bring a mother-in-law into the 
picture in order that his self-love may be 
gratified by having two women fight over 
him. 

A pathetic situation in the extreme arises 
when individuals marry a mother or father 
person and then, because of the parental 
taboo of the erotic, find themselves impotent 
or frigid in their marital relationships. Love 
and the erotic, the ideal and the beast, having 
become estranged in childhood are unable to 
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become integrated in marriage. The sex 
life and the love life are divided. Things 
may go fairly well as long as the erotic is 
held in leash, but if it presses to express 
itself, catastrophe is sure to follow. When 
the erotic is burdened with excess of guilt it 
revenges itself as it were upon the individ- 
ual. Fettered and debased, it can only ex- 
press itself in a manner as debasing as it has 
been debased.* The matron elopes with the 
coachman. The man of affairs consorts with 
prostitutes. Erotic gratification may be pro- 


* Separation of the erotic life from the love life 
with the associated guilt, secretiveness, and debase- 
ment of the erotic component is in its lesser mani- 
festations almost universal in our present society. 
Erotic behavior even within marriage carries a 
burden of disapproval. It is rare to find married 
couples who can be entirely free with each other in 
this regard. 


cured, but guilt destroys not only this value 
but much too frequently it destroys the indi- 
vidual as well. 

In civilized man the integrations of the 
erotic component of the personality are ex- 
ceedingly complex. Each component insidi- 
ously merges into the other. Each in turn 
has its influence upon the other. Although 
none of the strength of the primary biologi- 
cal urge is lost, because of the complexity of 
its conditionings, its great force is hidden 
behind the subtleties of its expression. 
Adaptable in the extreme, the reproductive 
urge endeavors to adjust itself to the com- 
plex demands which society places upon it. 
However, the very complexity of this adjust- 
ment process creates many stumbling blocks 
over which the individual may fall in the 
process of his development. 


The Social Worker’s Use of the Interview With the Child 
Ruth Smalley 


HE interview with the child has been 

emphasized, with experimental purpose, 
for the last two years by the social workers 
or visiting teachers in the Department of 
Child Guidance in the Newark Public 
Schools, with the result that some tentative 
conclusions may be formulated and some 
questions raised as to ways of increasing the 
therapeutic value of this aspect of case work 
with “ problem children.” 

It has seemed clear that certain changes 
in the nature of the visiting teacher-child 
relationship have been primary both in in- 
creasing the real value of diagnostic ma- 
terial secured from the child and in con- 
tributing to more successful direct treatment 
with him. Any analysis of this relationship 
must take into account such factors as the 
length ar:d frequency of the interviews, the 
visiting teacher’s purpose in conducting the 
interview, the child’s initial conception of 
the visiting teacher, and the visiting teacher’s 
method in changing that conception to the 
one which shall be of greatest value for a 
particular child. 

Individual children are interviewed in the 
visiting teacher’s office in the school as fre- 
quently as once a day for short periods of 
intensive work to once a month or even less 


often, the length of the interview varying 
from fifteen or twenty minutes to an hour 
or more. The child may be sent for when 
the visiting teacher is ready to see him, in 
which case he may not be ready or want to 
talk, or he may come of his own accord, 
accessible and potentially productive, in 
which case the visiting teacher, busy or 
rushed, with no formulated plan for the 
interview, often is unable to make the most 
of her opportunity. A regular appointment 
would seem to be most satisfactory since it 
implies some preparation on the part of the 
visiting teacher, and some understanding of 
his own problem and desire for help on the 
part of the child. Too many appointments 
are not practical, however, because of the 
large element of the unexpected that fills 
the visiting teacher’s day, and children con- 
tinue to pop their heads in rp say 
they got 100 in a test or to be pushed 1 in by 
teachers if they get zero. ecantions 

The initial purpose of the visiting me 
in interviewing children was to help the 
child fit into the school through building up 
a friendly relationship with him which 
should tide him over some of his immediate 
school difficulties. Only gradually, as the 
clinic has become more firmly established in 
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the schools, and as the visiting teacher has 
become more aware of the possibilities of 
direct work with children has she been able 
to establish in her interviews the dynamic 
purpose of understanding the fundamental 
needs that actuate the child’s behavior and 
of helping him, where it seems possible and 
advisable, to understand those needs himself 
and to be able to satisfy them in a way which 
shall be more acceptable both to him and to 
the group. She has never been able to 
forget that she is part of the school, how- 
ever, and she has sometimes had to align 
herself with school authority to an extent 
greater than she might think wise for the 
individual child’s best adjustment. 

Unlike the adult who comes for psychi- 
atric or for analytic help, the child is often 
not aware that he has a problem. It is the 
school’s awareness and not his that has 
resulted in his referral. Or perhaps he may 
be cognizant of a difficulty but may conceive 
it as something quite different from the 
school’s or the visiting teacher’s idea of it. 
While she is building up a relationship with 
the child, then, trying to help him under- 
stand and want help with his real problem, 
he is himself formulating ideas of who this 
person is and what she means to him. 

Sometimes she is just a friendly adult. 
“T like you and you like me,” Angelo says. 
The deprived child is delighted to find some 
one to notice him as a person and is apt to 
be jealous of any other child who may come 
in during the interview, to try to show off 
before him or make disparaging remarks 
about him while he is there or after he is 
gone. 

Sometimes the child comes to the worker 
because she is a powerful person who can 
get him what he wants. “ You help me out 
of trouble.” “If I send Tomasio to you, 
will you skip him too?” Because she is 
able to mold the school environment to suit 
the child she is sometimes in danger of help- 
ing him evade unpleasant reality from 
which he cannot always be protected. 

The visiting teacher may be a _ good 
mother; sometimes so good that the bad 
mother or teacher seems increasingly hostile 
to the child and his difficulties are thereby 
increased. “I wish my mother was like 
you.” “ You ought to have a whole lot of 
children.” These may be danger signs. 

Sometimes the child comes to the office 
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seemingly wanting to be punished. One 
child outlined her early spoiling in some 
detail, and finished with, “ No one has ever 
punished me. Won’t you punish me?” 

The visiting teacher cannot help being 
identified very often with the unpleasant 
authority of the school. One child coming 
to the office and finding another there often 
asks, “ Oh, are you bad too?” The follow- 
ing instance indicates that she was an 
unusually big policeman in the mind of the 
child: 


Tessie had been referred for disturbing be- 
havior and, after an hour’s interview devoted 
mainly to a discussion of her interests and play 
activities, her reactions to family relationships, and 
touching only very slightly on her school behavior, 
went home and wrote a poem to the visiting teacher 
which she presented the following day: 


“™M is for Miss X 

Put where she is to show 

To show us the right way in which to live. 
‘Be good in school,’ Miss X says 

‘Or you will be put away, 

Put away where people say 

If you let out one wise crack 

Believe me you get slapped!’” 

Oddly enough this early identification of 
the visiting teacher with hostile authority 
seems to present no real hazard to direct 
work. Perhaps the very discrepancy be- 
tween the attitude the child expects to find 
and the one he does find convinces him as 
nothing else could that he has found an ally 
and makes direct work with him possible. 

The child may set up the visiting teacher 
then, as any one kind or as a combination 
of many kinds of person. These various 
conceptions constitute the raw materials out 
of which, subject to certain limitations in- 
herent in the nature of her job, she must 
create the finished product—the relationship 
which is to permit direct work of real value. 

If she is to build a successful relationship, 
the visiting teacher must answer some ques- 
tions that arise early in treatment. Shall 
she encourage, forbid, approve, disapprove 
in accordance with Anna Freud’s theory of 
analytic work with children? Formerly she 
did a good deal of what seemed like friendly 
counseling before she understood the real 
nature of the difficulty. Now she is slowing 
up. She is no longer in a hurry to make a 
child face a situation before she is sure what 
facing it involves for him. She has ceased 
to minimize symptoms of unadjustment: 
early in treatment, realizing that such reas- 
surance, aimed at the symptom of an anxiety 
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rather than at the anxiety itself, not only 
fails of its purpose but may preclude the 
possibility of ever getting at the real diffi- 
culty, since it implies the visiting teacher’s 
preoccupation with the immediate symptom 
as such, and so sets her up in the child’s 
mind as a not-understanding person, how- 
ever benevolent, with whom he can never 
feel free to discuss what really matters to 
him. 

The inference would seem to be that the 
visiting teacher shall refrain at least in her 
early interviews from expressing any opin- 
ion whatsoever about symptoms of unadjust- 
ment, shall withhold commendation and 
censure alike until she is sure what the 
child’s behavior, acceptable and unaccept- 
able, means to him. This objectivity must 
not mean, however, that the visiting teacher 
overlooks the need for more informality and 
warmth in her relationship with the child 
than is necessary or advisable in her relation- 
ship with parent or teacher. 


THE visiting teacher is concerned further 
with the extent to which she shall inject 
herself into the interviews in the sense of 
(1) going after diagnostic material actively 
and directly; and (2) interpreting or help- 
ing the child to interpret the symptom for 
which he was referred in terms of his real 
problem. With her increased interest in and 
emphasis on the interview with the child, she 
was for a time more aware of what she 
wanted to get and more quick to go after it 
and to try to resolve it. She was brought 
up rather short by the experience of one of 
her co-workers who reported that a child on 
entering the office announced, “I thought 
it was about time you sent for me and asked 
me all those questions again.” The visiting 
teacher beat something of a retreat. She 
has become much more the blank screen on 
which the child projects his feelings, and 
she has done this by slowing up, by holding 
off, by ceasing to hurry to reach a desired 
objective. She has tried to go at the child’s 
own pace, content to let him crayon, or draw 
on the black board, or look out the window, 
or ramble along conversationally in any vein 
he chooses, alert for leads, directing the flow 
of conversation where it seems indicated, 
throwing out material to elicit responses in 
certain fields but always ready to withdraw 
if the child ceases to feel the need to give. 


She has further withheld any attempt at 
interpretation of behavior to the child until 
he shows his readiness and his ability to 
understand and even to help formulate such 
an interpretation. Having had demonstrated 
to her many times the futility of the attempt 
to help the child formulate a purely intellec- 
tual understanding of the problem, she has 
become increasingly aware that the child’s 
ability to state his problem is no measure of 
his real appreciation of it. She has stressed, 
rather than an attempt at premature inter- 
pretation, the building of a relationship 
which might in itself actually further the 
emotional development of the child in order 
that his symptoms might become less neces- 
sary to him. Surprisingly enough what may 
seem like resultant increased vagueness in 
the interviews seems not to have lessened 
but rather to have increased the child’s sense 
of their value, if we can judge by the greater 
proportion of children who come voluntarily 
to the visiting teacher after the initiation of 
treatment. 

The visiting teacher has no stereotyped 
relationship which she tries to establish in 
every case. But certainly greater objectivity 
and greater passivity have been marked, and 
she is inclined to believe she is on the right 
track because of the diagnostic significance 
of the material forthcoming under the new 
approach and because of the more successful 
handling of this material therapeutically with 
the child. 

It may be important, before proceeding to 
a discussion of how the changing concept of 
the visiting teacher-child relationship affects 
direct treatment, to consider its bearing on 
the value of diagnostic material elicited 
from the child from the point of view of 
(1) understanding the fundamental problem 
and (2) the child’s awareness of it and the 
extent to which (if at all) he has tied it up 
with his symptomatic behavior. 

A five-year-old boy of just average intelligence, 
an illegitimate child who supposedly knew nothing 
of his illegitimacy, was referred for fighting little 
girls and generally annoying behavior in the kinder- 
garten. He lives with his mother, her husband, 
whom he calls Daddy and their legitimate child, 
Anna, two years old. Harold was in the office, 
alternately drawing on the black board and model- 
ing with clay while.the visiting teacher was sup- 
posedly busy at her desk. He picked up a girl 
doll and volunteered, “It’s a new doll, isn’t it? I 
wish it was an old one so I could tear it up and 


throw it away.” Pause . . . The visiting 
teacher said nothing. Then, “Anna’s the whole 
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thing at our house. When she’s sick everyone’s 
excited about it. But they don’t care if I’m sick. 
Daddy thinks more of her than of anyone else.” 
When the visiting teacher directed the conversation 
to Anna at this point, Harold said, “Oh she’s all 
right. I like her all right.” He began to draw 
boats on the blackboard. “I am making a boat 
going to New York.” Visiting teacher: “ Why 
do you want to go to New York?” “I want to 
go to New York to find my father (his own 
father). He’s dead though. He died in a fire 
trying to save Anna.” 

All the visiting teacher’s interviews with 
this child designed to elicit the boy’s feel- 
ings about his sister, his father, or his step- 
father had failed to bring out material of 
any value. His mother had insisted that the 
inter-familial relationships were harmonious. 
It was only when the visiting teacher was 
able to keep from discussing the misbehavior 
in the kindergarten and to give the child 
time to feel secure with her, at ease in her 
presence, and unself-conscious because her 
attention, apparently, was not even directed 
toward him, that he was able to articulate 
what was really on his mind and she was able 
to learn something of the confusion of feel- 
ings driving him into misbehavior. 

After two years of unsuccessful treatment with 
Anthony, a_ twelve-year-old Polish boy of low 
average intelligence, showing extreme behavior 
(lying, stealing, chronic truancy), during which the 
worker got no material of any help in diagnosis, 
she decided to play a completely passive rdle with- 
out attempting to reason, discuss, or suggest. She 
conducted a series of interviews during which she 
busied herself at her desk and let Anthony wander 
around the room. He produced the following ma- 
terial, confirming the hypothesis of great hostility 
to an older brother, crippled, preferred by the 
parents to Anthony. “I can remember before 
Johnnie was sick. We were even then.” Visiting 
teacher, “ What do you mean—‘even’?” “I mean 
my mother was just as good to both of us. Now 
she has to be nicer to Johnnie. I want Johnnie to 
have the most. He’s crippled. My father blames 
him and I holler, ‘Don’t blame him. Blame me. 
I’m worse than he is.’” 


Both in establishing and confirming diag- 
nosis the interview which has stressed above 
all else the establishment of a satisfactory 
relationship, and which has had as its center 
the child and his feelings rather than the 
visiting teacher and her ideas, has been of 
immeasurable help. The use of that rela- 
tionship in the treatment of the problem so 
understood has presented greater difficulties. 


IN any discussion of treatment, it must be 
understood that only a limited number of 
cases can be handled sufficiently intensively 
for there to be any hope of real gain through 
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the visiting teacher-child relationship itself. 
But it is probably not too much to say that 
practically every case carried has been influ- 
enced by the change in the nature of this 
relationship—inasmuch as it has made pos- 
sible more accurate diagnosis. Not all chil- 
dren need long-time, intensive, direct 
therapy. The visiting teacher is continuing 
to handle on a fairly superficial level of 
encouragement and rational discussion of 
behavior those cases which seem to be able 
to profit from such handling; but she is tak- 
ing more pains to establish the diagnosis 
which shall enable her to know on what level 
to proceed. 

Typical of one difficult group where long 
time treatment seems indicated is Greta 
Wruba, whose problem appears to lie in a 
strong maternal rejection. 


Greta, a seven-year-old Polish girl of dull intelli- 
gence, was referred for truancy, stealing, and stay- 
ing away from home all night. She was thought 
by the visiting teacher to be disliked by the mother 
who seemed to prefer the younger girl and baby 
boy. In the early interviews, Greta was frightened 
and evasive, coming only when sent for, refusing 
to talk, but finally consenting to read from her 
primer. Gradually she began to put her finger on 
her place, look up, and make a few spontaneous 
comments. Her truancy decreased, and in six 
months or so disappeared. After two years, be- 
havior at school was entirely satisfactory, but at 
home the child continued to run away and to steal. 
In the following interview, Greta, now 9, stated 
for the first time and with much display of emo- 
tion, her problem: 

“My mother is mean to me. My mother and 
father they changed to me. They changed right 
after we moved away from the old neighborhood. 
I wish I was back there in the three rooms.” 
Visiting teacher: “ What happened just before 
they changed to you?” 1“ They changed right after 
my sister was born, and my brother, and if my 
mother got another baby now she would be still 
meaner to me. Everything is for Eddie, Eddie, 
Eddie. I had to mind him when he was a baby. I 
wasn’t good to him neither. Some day my mother 
is going to lose that Eddie. My mother won't give 
me what I want. So why should I do anything for 
her? I tell my mother to shut up. She asks me 
where I am going and I say, ‘ None of your busi- 
ness.’ They don’t care for me.” Then, very force- 
fully, “I hate my mother.” 

We can only speculate on what happened in this 
case. Certainly in the first few weeks of treatment 
the visiting teacher was the bad mother. The 
averted head, the refusal to talk, or to come to the 
office unless she was sent for all indicated the 
hostility of this child to another bad mother with 
whom she had bera:ne acquainted through misbe- 
havior. The continued interviews without mention 
of any of the behavior so painful to the child, con- 
centrated on reading, her one point of superiority to 
the younger sister, the show of interest in and 
affection for this child on the part of the visiting 
teacher, resulted perhaps in her being set up at last 
as the good mother. Symptomatic behavior at 
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school disappeared. Despite low average ability, 
Greta was on the honor roll. There was no truancy 
for a year. But misbehavior at home increased. 
The own mother was increasingly the bad mother. 
Sure of her contact at last, the visiting teacher 
dared to begin to identify herself with the mother, 
admiring the mother to the child, interpreting the 
mother’s lack of demonstration of affection, calling 
on the mother in her home. Greta continued to 
come for the interviews but she was sullen. Then, 
precipitated by the visiting teacher’s suggestion, 
“Your mother must seem different to you from 
some mothers you know,” came the verbal torrent 
of slightly more than an hour briefly summarized 
above. During the day of this interview, Greta 
invented excuses three times to come to the visiting 
teacher’s office, possibly wondering, in her anxiety 
over having expressed her hostility both to her 
own mother and to the visiting teacher, then identi- 
fied, whether she had lost both completely. In the 
week following the interview the child truanted 
twice from school for the first time in more than 
a year. At this time the visiting teacher was able 
to make her first successful contact with the 
mother, in whose mind she was of course identified 
with Greta. Two weeks later Greta said, “ My 
mother is better to me. She got me a new skirt 
and some new shoes.” School behavior is once 
more exemplary. The mother’s statement is 
“Greta better now.” 


The child’s adjustment is still in a pre- 
carious state. Continued intensive treat- 
ment of both mother and child is indicated 
until the better adjustment shall be more 
securely established, but the conjecture and 
the hope is that, having expressed her hos- 
tility and found the visiting teacher’s attitude 
unchanged and the mother more friendly 
than usual, the child has at last been able to 
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have a more consistently positive feeling for 
her mother, now identified with the visiting 
teacher. 


TO sum up, the visiting teacher, after a 
period of experimenting with the interview 
with the child in a specific school-clinic set- 
up, is inclined to believe that this is an ave- 
nue certainly of diagnosis and apparently of 
treatment presenting great possibilities. She 
believes that her greater passivity and objec- 
tivity, her willingness to hold off and let the 
child set his own pace have resulted in her 
getting material of real emotional signifi- 
cance to the child, and have often altered her 
conception of the underlying problem, the 
extent to which the child is reacting to it, 
and the extent to which he is aware that he 
is reacting to it. She believes that the rela- 
tionship between herself and the child has 
the potentiality for far greater value than 
she had guessed and is worth careful study. 
She wonders whether it may be possible that 
the social worker can evolve techniques for 
handling directly with the child problems of 
a fundamental nature. She wants to be 
careful not to try to do a job beyond the 
limits of her training and ability but she does 
want to use that training and ability to the 
utmost in tackling what may be the most 
important aspect of her work with children. 


Unemployment Relief, 1929-1932’ 
Joanna C. Colcord 


N normal times unemployment relief is a 

function of the permanent family welfare 
agencies, public and private, within the 
community. But in times of depression 
temporary agencies are created to share in 
carrying the increased burden. The present 
article relates to the way in which these 
activities have been organized since the year 


* This is one of 184 articles on social work and 
related fields included in the second issue of the 
Social Work Year Book, to be published early in 
1933. The article in the Year Book includes a list 
of references not printed here. 

Other related articles include Unemployment, by 
Dr. Meredith B. Givens; Unemployment Insur- 
ance, by John B. Andrews; Relief, by William H. 
Pear; Family Welfare Societies, by Linton B. 
Swift; and Public Family Welfare Work, by Fred 
R. Johnson. 


1929.2, In considering the developments of 
the period, the natural divisions of the 
year—from summer to summer—will be 
used rather than the artificial divisions im- 
posed by the calendar. In relation to relief 
this is essential—for the relief curve nor- 
mally begins to rise in the early fall, attains 
its peak in January, and decreases during 
the spring and summer months. 


1929-1930 


During the so-called “ prosperity ’20’s,’ 
the increasing displacement of labor by ma- 


*For a brief account of relief organization in 
earlier periods of unemployment, see Unemploy- 
ment in the Social Work Year Book, 1929, Russell 
Sage Foundation. 
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chinery was reflected in the increased num- 
bers of unemployed persons applying for 
relief to existing social agencies. The litera- 
ture of the period abounds in references to 
the “ rising tide of relief.” In the summer 
of 1929, preceding the October stock-market 
crash, the relief load in many large family 
welfare societies failed to decline to the 
degree recorded in the three preceding sum- 
mers. The following winter showed a 
marked increase in the relief load over pre- 
ceding winters; and when, in the late spring 
of 1930, the usual seasonal reduction in 
relief applications failed to materialize, 
the more far-seeing communities began to 
make preparations for a severe winter of 
unemployment. 


1930-1931 


Citizens’ Committees and Work Relief: 
During the late summer and fall of 1930 a 
hitherto unprecedented development of citi- 
zens’ emergency committees took place 
throughout the country. Sometimes, as in 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Rochester, these 
were long-term fact-finding and stabilization 
bodies; sometimes, as in New York, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia, they 
were frankly emergency in aim, raising large 
relief funds and dispensing them either di- 
rectly or through existing agencies. In 
order to co-ordinate local relief efforts, the 
governors of many states appointed state 
committees of leading citizens; and the 
President’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment, organized in November, 1930, 
acted as national advisor and clearing-house 
to these movements. 

A prominent feature of the winter of 
1930-1931 was the appearance of work 
relief programs developed by municipal 
governments and by privately financed citi- 
zens’ committees. Over two hundred com- 
munities in the United States had programs 
of greater or less extent, in which persons 
selected chiefly on account of their relief 
needs worked on projects arranged for the 
purpose, being paid usually in cash but 
sometimes in food orders on retail grocers 
or in food issued from a central commissary. 
There was a wide range in the hourly wage 
and in the weekly earnings, the latter being 
controlled by the number of hours per week 
which each person was allowed to work. A 
majority of the assignments were for un- 
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skilled labor on the streets or parks, the 
materials supplied by the municipality. 
Some programs included also repairs and 
improvements on public buildings or those 
of private, non-profit making agencies. A 
few included work-rooms for women, or 
special placements for clerical and profes- 
sional people in jobs with which they were 
familiar.* 

By the late spring of 1931, although it was 
evident that unemployment and consequent 
demands for relief were steadily increasing, 
local funds in many communities were be- 
coming exhausted. There were frequent 
reports of municipalities which had reached 
the limit of their bonded indebtedness, and 
tax delinquencies began to assume alarming 
proportions. Ohio and New Jersey passed 
enabling legislation to place the credit of the 
state behind the bond issues of local com- 
munities. Makeshift expedients in financ- 
ing relief were resorted to, and many cities 
abruptly concluded their special emergency 
efforts with the oncoming summer, leaving 
the permanent public and private relief 
agencies to carry the load as best they might. 
During this spring and summer, gardening 
and canning projects began to appear as 
emergency relief measures. 

Public and Private Relief: Re-alignments 
took place during the first two years of the 
depression between public and private relief 
agencies, the latter being unable to increase 
their resources to care for the increasing 
tide of applicants. In many cities direct 
applications on account of unemployment 
had to be regularly referred to the municipal 
public welfare department. Where no such 
departments existed, emergency committees 
often came to the rescue of the private agen- 
cies, as in Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Saint Louis. Tax funds 
were turned over to private agencies to ad- 
minister in Cleveland, Baltimore, and many 
smaller communities. In Detroit and Los 
Angeles, among the larger cities where no 
private family society was in operation, the 
public department carried the entire load, 
and relief soared to hitherto undreamed-of 
heights. The changes are shown in the fol- 
lowing table, compiled by the Department of 
Statistics of the Russell Sage Foundation, 

*For an account of 28 of these programs, see 


Emergency Work Relief, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1932. 
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covering relief expenditures in 81 American 
cities : 
1931 
Relief 1929 1930 (first half) 
Public $30,933,905 $51,367,634 $53,627,331 
(74 percent) (75 percent) (66 per cent) 


Private 10,140,171 17,323,354 27,542,060 
(26 percent) (25percent) (34 per cent) 


Total $41,074,076 $68,690,988 $81,169,391 
(100 per cent) (100 per cent) (100 per cent) 





It will be noted that while the volume of 
public expenditures increased greatly from 
1929 to 1931, the proportion of the total 
decreased, due to the enormous increase in 
private funds raised by citizens’ emergency 
committees. 

1931-1932 


During the summer of 1931 emergency 
committees got their second wind, and closer 
co-ordination between public and private 
resources resulted in general resumption of 
emergency measures in the autumn. Some 
cities, notably Cleveland and Philadelphia, 
determined not to renew work relief projects 
and to concentrate on home relief; but 
others, which had not tried work relief dur- 
ing the first winter, embarked upon it during 
the second. Funds available for the support 
of private agencies through chest campaigns 
increased less than 15 per cent over those 
raised the previous year and, except as 
money was obtained through special cam- 
paigns by other groups, the increasing load 
of unemployment had to be transferred to 
public agencies. 

State Aid and Demand for Federal Aid: 
State governments now began coming to the 
aid of distressed localities. 

New York was first in the field with an 
appropriation of $20,000,000. This fund was 
disbursed to cities and counties which met 
specified requirements as to records, stand- 
ards of work, and trained personnel; and 
was administered by a non-partisan board 
with experienced social workers as its execu- 
tives. Through its influence local relief 
became more nearly adequate and better 
administered, the system of confidential 
exchanges was greatly extended, and large 
numbers of trained social workers entered 
the public service. 

New Jersey appropriated almost 
$10,000,000 to be used for reimbursement 
of local units for part of their expenditures 
on approved programs for work relief and 
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direct relief, and set up an emergency relief 
administration consisting of an unsalaried 
state director, an advisory council of state 
officers, and a staff containing competent, 
trained social workers. 

Rhode Island established a fund of 
$2,500,000 for loans to towns and cities to 
enable them to provide work for the unem- 
ployed on public or semi-public projects, and 
in localities where no work was available to 
provide funds for direct relief. 

In Illinois $20,000,000 was appropriated 
to a citizens’ commission which was given 
wide discretionary powers in apportioning 
funds to local units. Most of the money 
was used for direct relief—only about 6 per 
cent for work relief. 

Wisconsin distributed about $6,000,000 to 
local units through the State Industrial Com- 
mission on a legally fixed basis, but with no 
specification as to the types of relief for 
which funds were to be used. In practice, 
population and locally financed expenditures 
for outdoor relief in 1931 were the main 
factors taken under consideration. 

Ohio made its state funds available for 
poor relief generally—including mothers’ 
pensions, soldiers’ relief, and maintenance 
of children’s homes—as well as unemploy- 
ment relief. .Up to October 3, 1932, a total 
of over $13,000,000 had been authorized, 
although the amount available was probably 
less because of the difficulty experienced by 
many cities and counties in selling their 
bonds. Administration was primarily in the 
hands of local units, but the Ohio Relief 
Commission was given important duties of 
supervision and approval, especially in re- 
gard to financing. 

In December, 1931, Pennsylvania appro- 
priated $10,000,000 to be distributed by the 
Department of Welfare to local units on a 
specified ratio and to be spent only for food, 
clothing, fuel, and shelter. 

In August, 1931, when it became evident 
that bills would be introduced in Congress 

to provide federal relief, a group of social 
workers meeting in New York sought to 
influence the form of proposed bills in the 
direction of safeguards growing out of pro- 
fessional experience.* At Congressional 
hearings social workers made strong repre- 
sentations to the effect that local funds could 


* See the Report of the Steering Committee (105 
E. 22d St., New York), 1932. 
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not continue to carry the burden of relief 
unassisted. The bills were defeated, how- 
ever, and the winter passed without action 
by Congress. 

Homeless Migrants: Two noteworthy 
phenomena during the winter of 1931-1932 
were the increase in the number of homeless 
migrants and the development of numerous 
self-help activities. The migratory popula- 
tion included not only homeless men, but 
great numbers of young boys, some homeless 
women and girls, and wandering families. 
The southern and southwestern states suf- 
fered the heaviest invasion. The general 
policy, if policy it can be called, has been to 
keep these people constantly on the move, 
thus preventing their gaining a legal resi- 
dence anywhere. Homeless men and boys 
were usually permitted to remain from one 
to three nights in shelters provided by the 
communities ; women and families were gen- 
erally dealt with by the established social 
agencies and received more individualized 
treatment. The railroads joined in the 
“passing on” process, because they were 
averse to the collection of gangs of homeless 
men in proximity to their yards. 

Spokane and some of the Pacific coast 
ports have assumed a degree of responsi- 
bility for the continuous care of non-resident 
migrants who have ever worked in the 
region or shipped out of it. Oklahoma City 
provided a temporary village for homeless 
non-resident families, with some rudiment- 
ary conveniences and with a public school 
for the children. Pennsylvania developed 
highway construction camps during 1931- 
1932 for the state’s resident, unemployed 
men; but California is the only state whose 
government has so far assumed responsi- 
bility for the care of homeless men from 
other states. Twenty-seven labor camps 
under the direction of the State Forestry 
Service were operated during 1931-1932, 
and upwards of 3,000 men were given main- 
tenance in exchange for six hours’ work a 
day at building roads and _fire-breaks, 
“brushing out trails,” and destroying insect 
pests. Some California counties established 
similar camps to care for their resident, 
single, unemployed men. 

The Costigan-La Follette bill, which was 
defeated in Congress, would have placed 
funds at the disposal of the states to care for 
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migrants wherever found, as a means to 
stop the present aimless traveling from state 
to state. The Wagner bill, which was 
passed, contained no such provision. The 
Committee on the Care of Transients and 
Homeless, recently appointed by the Na- 
tional Social Work Council, is promoting a 
program for co-ordinating the care of the 
homeless on a state and regional basis, and 
hopes to influence governmental agencies to 
allocate funds for this purpose. 

Self-Help Activities: Another phenome- 
non has been the spontaneous emergence 
among the unemployed of “ self-help plans.” 
The Seattle Unemployed Citizens’ League 
was the first to develop such a program and 
to coin the term. Self-help is a system of 
mutual barter or exchange of services and 
goods among the unemployed; it requires a 
definite form of organization. Both goods 
obtained in exchange for work done outside 
the group and donated materials, such as sur- 
plus crops, are brought to a central point and 
divided to meet the needs of the whole 
group. The movement has attained its 
greatest strength in the Northwest, and a 
state organization of Unemployed Citizens’ 
Leagues has been formed in Washington. 
While one of the purposes of these leagues 
is political action, they are not to be con- 
fused with “unemployed councils,” so- 
called, which are generally communistic in 
organization. 

Leagues of the Unemployed have been 
reported as functioning successfully and 
carrying part of the relief burden in Port- 
land (Ore.), Los Angeles and other Cali- 
fornia cities, Omaha, Minneapolis, Pater- 
son, and Dayton. In most of these cities the 
movement received its original impetus and 
encouragement from social or religious or- 
ganizations. In Dayton the Council of 
Social Agencies operates the production 
units. 


1932-1933 


During the first and second winters of the 
depression, relief was financed entirely 
through local sources. In the third winter 
the added resources of several states were 
made available in various ways. As the 
fourth winter now opens, it is apparent that 
federal loans to states and communities for 
relief purposes will be relied upon to an in- 
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creasing extent to carry the burden, although 
large state appropriations were also author- 
ized in many states at the elections of 1932. 

Federal Relief: In July, 1932, as the Con- 
gressional session was about to end, the 
Wagner bill was passed, extending the powers 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to enable it to make loans to states and local 
units for various forms of public works in 
order to increase employment. The act also 
appropriated $300,000,000 to be distributed 
as loans to states for relief purposes. The 
staff of the President's Organization for 
Unemployment Relief was taken over by 
the new Emergency Relief Division of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The first relief loan was made on July 27, 
1932, and up to October 15th, $42,710,291 
had been loaned to 30 states, with additional 
loans totalling $667,435 to Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. Applications by states for 
loans must be accompanied by detailed infor- 
mation, according to political subdivisions, 
as to estimated needs and the steps taken by 
local and state governments to meet them. 
Sums loaned to date have been sufficient to 
meet the needs for only a few months in 
advance. In making re-applications gover- 
nors will have to report fully on the expendi- 
ture of previous loans, and the methods of 
administration adopted. 

Present Tendencies: During the depres- 
sion, so far, several tendencies may be noted, 
both in the permanent and temporary agen- 
cies: (1) The average home relief per family 
per month granted by public and private 
agencies, as reported originally to the Russell 
Sage Foundation and now to the Children’s 
Bureau, has decreased; (2) there has been 
a wide-spread and increasing inability to pay 
rent or to cover more than a minimum food 
budget; (3) both investigation and case 
treatment other than the provision of relief 
have suffered due to increasing case loads 
per worker; (4) food orders have been sub- 
stituted for cash relief, commissary rations 
for food orders, and agencies in some cities 
have even set up public feeding stations, as 
in the earliest stages of a physical disaster ; 
(5) in work relief programs the tendency in 
many communities has been away from the 
payment of cash wages and toward payment 
in food orders, although some large public 
and private programs have held out against 
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this practice. In New York, for example, 
the state law demands cash payments, but in 
New Jersey, the term “ work-for-relief ” 
has been coined to express the new basis of 
wages in food; (6) in the more progressive 
communities trained social workers have 
been increasingly called upon for advice and 
leadership in community planning, and for 
participation in relief projects and in some 
cases for their direction. As public agencies 
have taken over more and more of the relief 
burden, there has been a distinct drift of 
trained social workers into the public serv- 
ice; (7) at the same time, in large and newly 
organized municipal departments for home 
relief and work relief, investigators or visitors 
have been increasingly drawn from among 
the better educated clients, their wages being 
charged up as relief. Thus a group little 
prepared by training or experience to exer- 
cise leadership in dealing with the problems 
of their fellow sufferers has been suddenly 
introduced into social work practice; (8) 
where family welfare societies still have to 
carry considerable responsibility for the care 
of the unemployed, extraordinary adapta- 
tions have had to be made. These include 
special intake bureaus in charge of qualified 
staff members, condensed record forms, and 
a greatly extended use of volunteers for 
motor service or as “ case work aides.” For 
cases in which no personality problems exist 
except those immediately connected with 
unemployment it has been found possible 
greatly to foreshorten the process of investi- 
gation. Staff maintenance by the private 
agencies has, however, been. much compli- 
cated by the duty laid upon them—to which 
they have freely responded—of lending 
qualified personnel to help in setting up new 
organizations for unemployment relief. 

The unparalleled relief burdens of the 
past three years have wrought havoc among 
the weaker private agencies, but there is 
some reason to hope that the strains success- 
fully withstood by the stronger ones may 
result in better standards of work in both 
public and private agencies and a wider 
application in time to come of modern social 
work, with skilled service supplementing the 
disbursement of relief. The responsible 
national agencies concerned are aware of this 
opportunity, and are making every effort to 
conserve these values for the future. 
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Why the Professional? 
Leah Feder 


E like to imagine that only during our 

generation in social work has there 
been an appreciation of the difference be- 
tween the social worker who comes to her 
work with training and the one who must 
learn as she goes. In 1893-4 a financial 
panic was followed by several years of de- 
pression, as serious in some eastern cities as 
our present emergency. There were no 
schools of social work; even in New York 
the first classes which later developed into 
the New York School of Social Work were 
not organized until several years later. 
However, the differences between trained 
and untrained workers were very real. In 
the minutes of the board of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, we learn that 
the general secretary proposed to carry the 
unusually heavy work of the winter by em- 
ploying an emergency staff. He called those 
who were to work directly with families 
“assistant agents.” The board members 
objected to the use of this title because 
assistant agents on the regular staff were 
understood to be those “in training to take 
the place of full agents as opportunity 
occurs,” and in the pressure of the winter’s 
work the emergency workers could expect 
no such training; they would have to tackle 
the work as best they could, learning from 
bitter experience. Emphasizing the differ- 
ence between the status of these emergency 
workers and that of the regular staff, the 
board further deplored the suggestion of the 
general secretary that their salaries should 
be the same—the munificent sum of $40 a 
month—for they felt that this would give to 
the emergency workers the same status as 
their own staff members. 

We have grown more surefooted since 
1893-4 on the path that leads to the develop- 
ment of a profession of social work. The 
depression of 1929, however, finds us still 
weighing the values of workers trained and 
untrained in terms of budgets, salary scales, 
quality of service, and community accom- 
plishments. The lack of employment in 
other fields—teaching, nursing, business—is 
bringing to our doors prospective workers 
who claim that they have a contribution to 
make to social work. Unquestionably they 
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have, but their training has not been in the 
field of case work. While we are eager to 
make use of their knowledge and experience, 
we must remember that there are skills and 
subject matter with which they have no 
familiarity. Even in the public health nurs- 
ing organizations, which are so closely allied 
to nursing, the standard of specific profes- 
sional training for the field of public health 
nursing has been maintained in the face of 
numerous requests from graduate nurses 
who have not had public health training, to 
be taken on their staffs. How much more 
carefully must social case work guard its 
professional ranks against those who have 
had no specific training in our field. 


OCCASIONALLY one still hears the old 
argument that social case workers are born, 
not made, and that training was no part of 
the preparation of such leaders as Mr. B 
and Miss S, for example. Miss Abbott, of 
the University of Chicago, has answered this 
criticism ably. “ Of course some few social 
workers,” Miss Abbott says, “like some few 
men and women in other professions, are 
persons of genius who are independent of 
systematic training and instituted education. 
They educate themselves ; they are impatient 
of the highway and leap the barriers which 
common men and women find unsurmount- 
able. But I hardly need to say that neither 
our own profession of social welfare nor 
any one of the older professions has had any 
large assortment of geniuses. Not one per- 
son in a thousand in any profession has even 
a spark of that divine fire. The practical 
question, as President Eliot once said, 
always is, ‘How are ordinarily promising 
and faithful men and women of good natural 
parts to be so trained and equipped as to give 
them intellectual and moral superiority?’ ” * 


THE untrained worker may bring to the 
field of social case work an experience rich 
in extent and color. What use she has made 
of such experience depends entirely upon 
her own emotional balance. Experience 
alone is not what counts, it is the use one has 


1 Edith Abbott, “ Backgrounds and Foregrounds,” 
Social Welfare and Professional Education. 
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made of such experience and if, instead of a 
richer understanding of human behavior, the 
worker has gained only a superficial sense 
of superiority upon which to base a need for 
domination, or if her wide experience has 
only served to strengthen prejudices against 
nationalities, religions, and types of persons, 
she has less to offer social case work than 
the young college graduate ready for train- 
ing in the field whose ideas of the “ poor,” 
“day laborers,” and “awful tenements ” 
have not yet become crystallized. The un- 
trained person brings no more and may bring 
less than the worker with training from 
whatever life has offered her. Perhaps the 
least we can expect from our schools of 
social work is that they will have weeded 
out before they reach the staff of an agency 
some few workers whose biases and un- 
solved personal problems make them poor 
social case workers. 

While we have learned that passing 
through an experience does not necessarily 
give one an understanding of that situation 
when faced by others, we have come to 
appreciate some of the assets which the un- 
trained worker brings us in these strenuous 
times. She may have a real appreciation of 
people and a desire to know more about 
them. Along with this insight may go tact 
and a capacity to secure and maintain the 
confidence of her families. Her knowledge 
of the community resources may have been 
gained through a lifetime. Her willingness 
to work may counteract to some extent her 
clumsy use of social work tools. She may 
have a capacity to organize an office so that 
things will run smoothly even on the busiest 
days, or have a gift for speaking or writing 
that arouses interest everywhere. This and 
nothing more does the untrained worker 
bring. The worker with training has all this 
plus a definite knowledge and philosophy of 
social problems and a certainty of skills that 
protects her against short cuts, delays, and 
indecisions. 

Training for social work implies certain 
definite equipment. I have carefully avoided 
the use of the phrase “trained social 
worker,” for I am not thinking of “a person 
who has arrived, but of one who perpetually 
travels.” The title “trained social worker ” 
has a smug finality about it. The social 
worker with training whom I am trying to 


picture will continue to develop, through the 
work she does, a more precise skill in the 
handling of her tools, a broader understand- 
ing of people and their needs, a more imag- 
inative use of the resources within the com- 
munity and within her clients. 

Specifically, then, training includes first 
of all a “ knowledge of a wide range of facts 
which define and to some extent explain the 
problems of human adjustment to environ- 
ment.” * The untrained worker may have 
intimate knowledge of a few of these facts 
but it is inconceivable that she will be 
familiar with any large number of them. 
With a certain perspective gained through a 
study of history, the training will include a 
“knowledge and acceptance of individual 
difference”’* and deviations from forms. 
It will extend from the more general “ prin- 
ciples of human behavior and motives, such 
as the influence of heredity and environment 
upon the present situation, the relationships 
between an individual, his family, and the 
community, the principles of habit forma- 
tion and significance of attitudes, the study 
of mental hygiene and child care and mental 
disease,” * to specific information about 
symptoms, conditions, and social implica- 
tions of disease such as syphilis, tubercu- 
losis, lead poisoning, and arthritis. It will 
include a familiarity with the social laws of 
the state which have to do with marriage, 
divorce, domestic relations, compensation for 
industrial accident, adoption of children, 
legal interest on loans; with vocational selec- 
tion and employment opportunities; with 
labor problems, and racial. and religious 
backgrounds; with family budget planning 
and the elementary principles of nutrition. 
It must include an intimate knowledge of 
the potential resources of a community and 
their use in social case work problems. In 
other words, the social case worker in her 
training assimilates from all other fields 
such funded knowledge as has significance 
for the problems of her clients. The social 
aspects of psychology, psychiatry, education, 
medicine, law, government, and industry 
make large contributions to the science of 
human relations. 


* Porter R. Lee. 

* Virginia Robinson. 

* Margaretta Williamson: The Social Worker in 
Child Care and Protection. Harper. 
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THERE are certain aspects of social case 
work which we call the technique, the 
methodology, of our field. A worker with 
training has acquired the body of knowledge 
and sufficient familiarity with the methodol- 
ogy so that these sink to the level of the 
unconscious, become as much a part of her 
as the motions of dressing in the morning. 
Her ability and energy may then be concen- 
trated upon utilizing these tools creatively in 
social case treatment. At the beginning 
these are the automatic habits of mutual aid, 
and social case work is the reconciliation of 
these habits to a method of helping human 
behavior which through years has developed 
the quickest, safest, most fruitful means of 
approach. The worker with training has a 
sureness of touch in handling an interview, 
has a way of understanding people and get- 
ting them to tell her what is really on their 
minds. She discovers, evaluates, and uses 
assets for their rehabilitation; she provides 
not only an opportunity but arouses within 
them an incentive. Record writing, letter 
writing, planning the day’s work under a 
tremendous load—these are the means 
through which the case worker reaches out 
to the more creative, the skilled aspects of 
the mastery of her art. 

An unpublished report of the Training 
Committee of the Family Welfare Asscoci- 
ation of America adopts Lucy Wright’s 
definition of case work, as “a search for 
the truth for creative purposes in the per- 
sonality of the client, and in all his relation- 
ships.” * It is an understanding and treat- 
ment of human relations and not any longer 
a relationship characterized by doing things 
for and to the client. If the truth is to be 
discovered, then the worker with training 
requires a complete picture of the environ- 
mental influences involved and their effect 
upon this particular individual, her client. 
Has this client progressed through life with 
an increasing capacity to grow into a well 
integrated person, facing reality and yet 
finding in that reality, on the whole, satisfy- 
ing and for him constructive experience? 
Or has the client been overwhelmed by his 
world, withdrawn from the struggle and 
been content in a static resistance to all 


®Lucy Wright: “ Worker’s Attitude as an Ele- 


a in Social Case Work,” THe Famuity, July, 
4. 
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stimuli, anti-social or otherwise? The case 
worker needs training if she is to find her 
way in the complex fabric which has gone 
into the building of her client as he is today. 
The conscious striving to understand human 
beings requires not only an appreciation of 
the scientific method but a skill in using it 
in concrete situations. There is often just 
as much skill in knowing when to stop as in 
knowing where to go. As Havelock Ellis 
has said, “An artist, it seems to me now, has 
not always to finish his work in every detail. 
Where there is most labor there is not 
always most life and by doing less, provided 
only he has known how to do well, the artist 
may achieve more.” 

In these strenuous days it seems all the 
more necessary that case workers should be 
prepared thoroughly in the basic techniques 
before tackling the emergency load. Schools 
of social work are not modifying their cur- 
ricula in order to make it easier for workers 
to finish quickly. They are if anything only 
more thoroughly convinced of the value of 
case work on a deeper level as a means of 
teaching the case worker to handle a heavy 
load of unemployment cases. Only the other 
day the supervisors of a case working agency 
giving field work for the George Warren 
Brown Department of Social Work ex- 
pressed again their conviction that students 
should carry a small load and be encouraged 
to undertake the most intensive case work 
of which they are capable. They have found 
that case workers who are trained in this 
way are much better able to adapt their 
knowledge and skill to the demands of a 
1932 family agency. Learning how to do a 
job thoroughly helps them in handling short 
time emergency cases. They never lose 
sight of the bigger job which might be 
attempted, they know where to stop and 
what to emphasize. They can somehow help 
the client to accept the devastating experi- 
ence of unemployment without being com- 
pletely overwhelmed. When we are caught 
in the deadlock of circumstances, as in the 
present depression, there is so little the case 
worker can do to change the environment. 
It seems more important than ever, there- 
fore, that she shall have skill in helping with 
those subjective adjustments necessary for 
the unemployed family applying for relief. 
Only the external situation is the same in 
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each case—the person himself presents a 
different problem. Recognition of the value 
of workers with training in the strain of the 
present comes, for example, from such 
places as Milwaukee, where nine such 
workers passed the civil service examination 
for the Public Welfare Department and 
were immediately assigned to supervisory 
positions. These nine workers are now try- 
ing to handle a staff of about 200 people re- 
cruited from the fields of business and pro- 
fessions other than social work. The social 
workers have been accepted as possessing a 
special knowledge and familiarity with a 
definite technique. 


THE training of a social worker involves 
something more than the acquiring of cer- 
tain distinctive knowledge and technique. It 
is marked by an equally important person- 
ality development in the worker. The case 
worker acquires the capacity to deal with a 
situation without allowing her judgment to 
become warped by her own feelings. She 
has faced some of her own problems 
squarely so that her poise carries her 
through an experience without being “ over- 
whelmed, depressed or elated by it.””"® She 
has accepted a philosophy of life which gives 
other people a right to work things out in a 
way different from her own. As a result 
she does not feel it necessary to decide what 
is “right” for the client and to try to 
manipulate him to her way of thinking. 
Being really free herself, she is able to let 
other people be free and to follow their 
own ideas and standards. Her dispassion- 
ate approach is marked by a sympathetic 
understanding. 

She is able to accept criticism of her 
work, even failure in her cases, because she 
is not oversensitive about her weaknesses, 
but appreciates her abilities and is sure of the 
place in the field they give her. She has an 
understanding of the problems within her- 
self, her prejudices and preconceptions, her 
timidity or her exaggerated sense of her 
own importance. With such understanding 
comes an ability to think of herself as a 
factor in the case work situation. It is 
Grace Marcus, I believe, who analyzes in 
Some Aspects of Relief in Family Case 
Work, the attitudes of the client toward 
relief which the case worker approves. 


* Virginia Robinson. 


Miss Marcus shows how these attitudes 
toward relief influence the case worker’s 
feeling about the client before she has had 
time to evaluate their deeper significance. 
Such tendencies in herself the worker with 
training will recognize, while the untrained 
worker will find it hard to believe that 
gratitude for relief or an expression of 
shame over the acceptance of “charity” is 
not always an accurate indication of the 
capacity of the client to work out his 
problem. 

A recent letter from a staff member of a 
national organization who has had contact 
with many agencies over the country con- 
cluded with this paragraph: “ The tragedy 
with the work of the inexperienced people 
seems to center around the gaps in the vision 
of the worker—not that she hasn’t done well 
up to a certain point, but that she hasn’t the 
background or imagination to see beyond 
the aspects of the situation that are patent.” 
There are compensatory satisfactions for 
today’s strains of salary reductions, uncer- 
tainty of support, and terrific loads. Clients 
of higher social and economic levels are 
coming to us for advice; the social worker 
has acquired a prestige in her community 
never before possible. A case worker with 
training will realize what a privilege it is to 
have the attention of the public and will 
accept the challenge of an adequate inter- 
pretation of case work. Such interpretation 
leads to the layman, to other professional 
groups, to volunteers. It may mean a for- 
mal speech, a magazine article today, or just 
a casual contact through discussion of a case 
tomorrow. It means always sufficient 
understanding of the implications of day- 
by-day experiences and a capacity to articu- 
late that understanding clearly and enthusi- 
astically to suit the interests of the audience. 

The case worker must see within her own 
work the indications of wider needs within 
her community and state. She must have a 
vision that extends beyond the present to a 
future program. Laws may have to be 
passed to secure adequate care of juvenile 
delinquents, orphans, adopted children. The 
resources for carrying out the agency’s own 
program are not adequate. New agencies 
must be organized, old ones reorganized, and 
functions defined. The financial stress of 
the present requires clear thinking about 
public relief—local, state, or federal. What 
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part can the worker with training assume in 
this larger field which the untrained person, 
uncertain of her way about within her own 
small task, must not be expected to carry? 
Or if she does attempt it, then neither job is 
well done and the community scores against 
social work. Every one of us has “an obliga- 
tion toward the total community problem.” * 


TO sum up, training for social case work 
implies a body of knowledge, a mastery of 
technique that gives full play to creative 
skill ; a development of the personality of the 
social worker, and a capacity to see beyond 
the immediate task to the organization of a 
community program and to the interpreta- 
tion of social case work. Has any com- 
munity the right to expose its clients to the 
ministrations of persons who must get these 
qualities on the job and at the cost of the 
client’s welfare, when its citizens under- 
stand what is meant by training for social 
case work? Instance upon instance might 
be cited showing where workers with train- 
ing have cut the costs of relief to a com- 
munity. Undoubtedly this appeals to many. 
What concerns us more is the ethical ques- 
tion of doing less than the best to insure 
human happiness. Social case work con- 
cerns itself with human beings in distress, 
serious distress. When we are physically 
sick we want a doctor with all the skill of 
his profession, not a haphazard sort of 
treatment. It is the same with social sick- 
ness. Workers with training are needed. 
To quote again from Miss Abbott, “ This 
power of making or breaking a family is like 
the physician’s power over life and death 
and calls for the same disciplined under- 
standing and the same capacity for compe- 
tent observation, keen scientific judgment, 
courage for swift decisions, and effective 
action.” § 

A great responsibility rests upon private 
agencies for leadership in pointing the way 
in the matter of training. Public agencies 
have to show results to a larger tax-paying 
group not familiar with the training philos- 
ophy. They expect the job to be done expe- 
ditiously and cheaply. The pressure to 


*Social Case Work: Generic and Specific. 
American Ass’n of Social Workers. 

®*Edith Abbott: Social Welfare and Professional 
Education. 
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reduce salary costs is not always as great in 
private agencies where there has been a 
tradition of apprenticeship. Private agen- 
cies have for the greater part assumed the 
leadership in establishing schools of social 
work. In New York, the School of Social 
Work is a department of the C.O.S.; in 
St. Louis the school was financed over a 
period of time, recognizing thus definitely a 
formal training program. “Actually the day- 
by-day work of private agencies does not 
differ so much from the duties of public offi- 
cials except as there is a possibility for some 
limitation of intake, and the capacity for 
maintaining standards.” To this characteri- 
zation of Mr. Bruno’s at the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in 1927 ° might be 
added the capacity to experiment. Legis- 
latures have to be shown something of defi- 
nite value and vital concern to the taxpayers. 
Sometimes it is the opportunity of the pri- 
vate agencies to offer such proof, as in 
Indianapolis during the past year, where the 
Community Fund financed a staff, the super- 
visors of which were loaned by the Family 
Welfare Society, to set up the Central In- 
vestigating Office functioning in connection 
with the Township Trustees. The work was 
of such value that it is to be continued. 
Public departments have not been slow in 
following the lead of private agencies in 
seeking for workers with training. The 
emergency set-ups in cities and states the 
last few years have been staffed, at least in 
supervisory positions, by workers with 
training and years of experience. They 
have been taken from private agencies, 
anxious to insure adequate standards even at 
huge cost to their own work. It is nothing 
less than trite to comment upon the contri- 
bution which workers with training are 
making in the public welfare field. The 
demand for their services is no doubt stimu- 
lated by the quality of their contribution. Is 
it not true, as Canon Dimnet writes in What 
We Live By, “The moment we hear of 
people who command a wider range than 
ours, enjoy rarer things and feel ready for 
nobler efforts, we want to be in their 


company.” 


* Frank J. Bruno: “The Integration of Effort in 
Theory and Practice by Private and Public Agen- 
cies for Common , 











Case Work as a Supplemental Service 


Florence Hollis 


HE position of the social worker today 

is much like that of the army doctor in 
the midst of war. Surrounded by an un- 
precedented range of illnesses and injuries 
from which so much might be learned, he 
yet finds the hour-by-hour needs for his 
care so pressing that little time can be 
snatched for study of what he observes. To 
our dismay we are seeing economic stress 
and strain brought into the lives of hundreds 
and thousands where formerly only the 
underprivileged and unlucky few came to 
our observation. 

The administration of relief, gradually 
crystallizing in the past into an approved 
system, has suddenly become anew a huge 
experiment. Funds for the underprivileged 
grow so large—though so pitifully small per 
family—that the usual agency budgets and 
work tend to shrink into insignificance. 
How are we to relate ourselves to this new 
order of things? How can we bring our 
developed case work skills to the service of 
the unemployed; how set up a laboratory in 
which we can also learn? 

It was in something of this spirit that 
there was started in Philadelphia an experi- 
ment in co-operative case work between the 
Bureau of Unemployment Relief and the 
Family Society in the fall of 1931. 

The Bureau has a huge organization car- 
ing for 60,000 families on funds secured 
sometimes from private sources and at 
others through the city and state. Its 
workers were well selected but largely un- 
trained, carrying case loads as high at times 
as 300. Relief averaged $4.37 per family 
per week. 

The Bureau workers were asked by their 
supervisors to select families from their 
relief load that seemed to them to be in need 
of more skilled case work services than they 
felt they could offer. After consultation be- 
tween the two agencies it was arranged to 
carry co-operatively cases which seemed 
suitable. Their relief arrived in the form 
of a grocery order or milk ticket, and so on, 
from the Bureau while visits to the home or 
interviews at the district offices were ar- 
ranged by the Family Society. Since these 
families were ordinarily known first to the 
Bureau, no relief investigation was neces- 


sary on the part of the Family Society 
worker. Clients were free to discuss their 
financial problems with the Family. Society 
worker but it was always made clear that 
the Bureau was the source of the money and 
the final authority on increases or reductions, 
All relief was administered by mail. 

The change of workers had at times been 
discussed beferehand with the client and at 
others not. The new worker often ex- 
plained that she understood that there had 
been troubles other than financial and that 
she would be glad to do anything that she 
could to help. One worker, for instance, on 
her first visit to a family referred because 
of domestic difficulties, explained that “ Miss 
Y (Bureau worker) was taking charge of 
the money for the family and we under the 
new arrangement were doing the visiting. 
Said that while we would have nothing to do 
with the actual disbursement of money, we 
hoped they would feel free to tell us what- 
ever was on their minds, and if their wor- 
ries were financial ones, we might make 
recommendations to the Bureau.” A little 
later in the interview, after Mr. and Mrs. L 
had talked of serious illnesses and of what a 
hard time they are now having, the worker 
remarked that “the depression was causing 
a great deal of misery not only through un- 
employment but through the effects that 
unemployment has on people.” When Mrs. 
L asked “ What do you mean?” the worker 
replied that she “thought that unemploy- 
ment got on people’s nerves so that it 
caused more friction than most things.” 
This led to mention on Mrs. L’s part of 
some troubles between herself and her hus- 
band—leaving the way open for further 
discussion. 


OBVIOUSLY an experiment of this sort 
raised many questions. Chief among them 
is this: What is the effect on our relation- 
ship with the client of the method of hand- 
ling relief? The relief given is inadequate 
and it is in the undesirable form of a grocery 
order. Will the client have too much resent- 
ment about this to make any other use of 
the case worker? The relief investigation 
has already been made and the worker ex- 
plains that the control is not in her hands. 
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Will the client see any reason for her visits 
other than a check on his activities and will 
he see any point in talking to this outsider 
about his other worries? Our study fur- 
nishes at least a partial answer to these 
questions. 

Two hundred and twenty-three cases have 
been included in this study, the majority of 
which have been read by at least one mem- 
ber of the Committee, many by all of us. 
The others have been discussed by a mem- 
ber of the Committee with the worker carry- 
ing the family. This comprised the total 
co-operative case intake from the beginning 
of the project in October, 1931, to Janu- 
uary 1, 1932. 

It seemed evident from the outset that it 
would be only in cases involving the treat- 
ment of difficulties of personality that the 
contact would be measurably affected by the 
administration of relief. For instance, if a 
family wanted our help in making a hospital 
contact our relationship to them would not 
be threatened by inadequate relief. A large 
number of cases requiring similar services 
were included in our intake. Our first step 
therefore was to discriminate between cases 
needing personality treatment and those not 
presenting this problem. 

It was found that in the total of 223 cases, 
147 showed problems of personality needing 
treatment, whereas in 76 treatment of this 
sort was not involved. 

The question then followed—how much 
of a part was played by the painfully inade- 
quate grocery order in the progress of treat- 
ment in these cases? 

We found that our cases fell into three 
different groups: Those in which the relief 
problem made case work impossible, those in 
which the relief problem had no effect on 
the case work, and those in which a symbolic 
use was made of the relief situation by the 
client. 


TO our astonishment we were able to 
classify only 14 cases under the first head- 
ing—those in which the relief problem made 
case work impossible. These were practi- 
cally all families for whom the rent question 
had become so serious that eviction was 
imminent. 

Mrs. S, for instance, a young woman deserted 


by her husband whose two-year old child had for 
many months been placed in a foster home, had 
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become embittered against social agencies because 
no one was able to provide permanent lodgings 
for her. For months she had spent a week here 
and a week there in various rooming houses and 
temporary shelters, always unwanted and on the 
verge of being put out because she could pay no 
rent. Her only desire was to have us make a per- 
manent plan for her so that she could be certain 
of staying in one place. Because it was impossible 
to provide this, Mrs. S was entirely unwilling to 
discuss anything else although her needs other 
than financial were many and pressing. 


With Mrs. P there was this same difficulty. 
Twice evicted and harassed by her present land- 
lady who lived next door and stopped in at odd 
moments to scold her for sticking to a husband so 
ineffectual in providing money for rent, Mrs. P 
could talk of nothing else to the visitor and could 
see no use for a case worker without money for 
rent. 


The other cases in this classification were 
similar in type. The actual relief needs 
were always so pressing that other prob- 
lems, of whatever importance, dwindled to 
insignificance. 


IT might be supposed that under the second 
classification, i.e., cases in which the relief 
problem had no effect on the case work, 
would come only those cases in which the 
relief given approached adequacy. This, 
however, was not so. Apparently it was 
possible in a large number of cases for the 
case worker from the Family Society so 
completely to divorce herself both in her own 
mind and in the clients’ from the control of 
and responsibility for relief that she ob- 
tained a status of her own as a person to 
whom one could talk of worries other than 
financial. 

Eighty-seven of the 147 families present- 
ing personality difficulties fell within this 
classification. 


With Mrs. H, for instance, it was certainly not 
an absence of financial troubles that made it pos- 
sible for her to discuss other things with the 
visitor. On a $4 grocery order a week and one 
quart of milk a day she managed to feed six 
people. An occasional dollar earned by her hus- 
band went to the landlord until his patience was 
outworn and the family forced to move in with 
Mrs. H’s sister. But Mrs. H was so much in need 
of someone to tell of her other troubles—a husband 
who beat her, a past of which she was painfully 
ashamed—that the case worker from whom she 
received a measure of release from the pressure of 
her worries came to have a status and a value for 
this alone in spite of the fact that she was power- 
less to relieve the financial burden. 


Another case in point is that of Mrs. N, a young 
woman referred for co-operative work because she 
was distressed about her husband’s behavior in 
leaving her alone night after night either to go out 
with his friends or spend the evening with his 
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mother with whom Mrs. N was not on friendly 
terms. 

Mrs. N, to be sure, had a $3 grocery order and 
a quart of milk on which to support three people, 
but even this could scarcely be called adequate in 
any sense of the word. Here again, however, the 
financial arrangements did not stand in the way of 
treatment. For Mrs. N found in the case worker 
such an outlet for her pent up feelings about the 
injustices she had suffered from her mother-in-law 
that she dismissed her financial worries after a 
brief recital of them with no pressure at all on the 
case worker to do anything about them. 


No attempt was made under this classifi- 
cation to ascertain whether or not progress 
could be seen in the cases included. Our aim 
was simply to discover whether, if there was 
no progress, there was any evidence that the 
reason lay in the difficulties presented in the 
type of relief administration—inadequate, 
impersonal, and relatively inflexible. We 
found no reason to believe that this was so 
in the 87 cases included in this group. 


IN the process of studying these families we 
frequently came upon cases where relief was 
often mentioned and seemed to play quite a 
part in the contact but where we did not 
quite feel that we could say that the diffi- 
culty actually lay in the relief administration. 
Closer study of these records leads us to be- 
lieve that our clients had in a number of 
instances in their attitude toward relief 
symbolically expressed their attitude toward 
us or toward some element in the situation 
rather than, as would appear on the surface, 
simply accepting or rejecting us because we 
represented relief. A few illustrations may 
help to make clear the type of family in- 
cluded in this group. 

First of all, there is the client who seems 
to carry a chip on his shoulder about the 
world in general. 

Mr. R was of this type. He was a Texan, he 
explained, by birth; had never before lived in 
such a place as Philadelphia! There wasn't a real 
man in the city; you couldn't possibly get a job 
without pull; what he wanted was to get to know 
some rich people who could give him a job on an 
estate; they'd have lots of left-overs in clothing, 
and so on, that his family could use; he never saw 
such inhospitable people as in Philadelphia; no one 
would help you—not even your relatives; the way 
relief is administered in this city is all wrong; 
what does a young snip of a girl know about 
money ; he’d like to see one of them supporting six 
people on $5.50 a week; and so on, ad infinitum. 
No change in the administration of relief would 
have changed Mr. R’s attitude. He might have 
been put on a maximum private agency budget with 


adequate food money, rent, gas, electricity, fuel, 
clothing and the rest but still he would have 


complained that his treatment was unfair and 
ungracious. 


We can surmise Mr. R’s_ underlying 
difficulty—a strong man used to earning his 
way suddenly become totally inadequate 
through unemployment—and we can attempt 
to remedy this, but we cannot fairly blame 
the type of relief administration for the 
difficulties we encounter—any form of relief 
would be equally griping to him. 


Mr. B also illustrates this point very interest- 
ingly. At the time that the case was referred for 
co-operative work, Mr. B had living with him, 
ostensibly as his housekeeper but in reality in a 
much closer relationship, a girl of about 20 who 
had left her legal husband. He seemed alarmed 
about the change in workers and confused by the 
explanation given by the new visitor that the 
Bureau worker had felt that the family needed 
more time than she could give. He immediately 
said that he had just secured a job and would no 
longer need the grocery order. It was conse- 
quently stopped but the visiting continued, quite a 
contact developing between the worker and Mrs. 
K, the housekeeper. As this progressed Mr. B 
began to regret that he had informed the Bureau 
of his work which he complained was _ highly 
irregular. Finally this work stopped completely 
and the order was resumed but Mr. B had changed 
from the independent, self-reliant type he had first 
appeared to be, to a complaining, aggressive, and 
demanding person. 

Mrs. K meanwhile entered a hospital for treat- 
ment and finally left Mr. B entirely. The latter 
had by this time become so aggressive in his atti- 
tude that the case worker attempted to get a free 
expression of his feelings on the subject. It de- 
veloped that Mr. B had always disliked the worker, 
could see no reason for having a visitor from one 
office and relief from another and wished to be 
transferred back to the “ regular office.” This was 
promptly done and the case closed with,the Family 
Socicty. 


In retrospect we question the wisdom of 
this step. There would seem to be much 
more than a personal dislike behind Mr. B’s 
antagonism. Is it not possible that his first 
request that relief be stopped was motivated 
in part by his fear of this new worker with 
so much time to spend? Mr. B seemed not 
to be without feelings of guilt about his 
irregular life which may well have been 
intensified by the thought that his family 
needed closer observation. To confirm his 
fears the worker immediately develops a 
contact with Mrs. K, who in a rather short 
time decides to terminate their relationship. 
It is not possible to know from the record 
whether Mrs. K’s decision was affected by 
her contact with the visitor but it remains a 
probability that, to Mr. B, this representative 
of a “charitable agency ” may have seemed 
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a factor in depriving him of Mrs. K. It 
seems likely that his feeling toward the 
Family Society case worker was motivated 
by this combination of guilt and deprivation 
rather than by an arbitrary dislike. A 
greater recognition of this in the treatment 
might have led to a more fruitful technique. 


One more case in point: Mrs. M was receiving 
a $3.50 grocery order. She was earning $7 weekly 
herself, one child was bringing in $3 weekly and 
occasional money was forthcoming from her hus- 
band who had left home. In addition during the 
period of contact Mrs. M was able to borrow $100 
and, by cashing some insurance policies, secured 
another $50. Obviously, her actual financial con- 
dition was much better than that of most of the 
Bureau families. Twice, because of a shortage of 
funds it was necessary to cut off Mrs. M’s order. 
The result was temper tantrums of great violence 
with threats of killing herself and the children 
rather than starve to death. The same thing hap- 
pened when Mr. M would fail to send money. 

Study of the situation developed the fact that to 
Mrs. M money is quite literally a symbol of affec- 
tion. When her husband supported her or the 
children turned over their earnings she knew that 
they loved her—otherwise they would not give her 
money. On the other hand, when the contribu- 
tions ceased, by that sign she knew that they no 
longer loved her. The fact that jobs might not be 
available made no difference. This was not a case 
worker’s surmise but Mrs. M’s own statement. 


Here again, though money undoubtedly 
affected the contact, the fault cannot be laid 
to the inadequacy of the relief given. The 
problem lay in the client—not in the grocery 
order. 

There were in all 46 cases found to fall 
in this group. 


THE totals then are: of a group of 223 
cases, 147 were found to have personality 
problems needing treatment. Of the 147, 
the type of relief administration prevented 
progress in 14 cases: it had no effect on 
progress in 87 cases, and it was used sym- 
bolically in 46 cases. 

Three factors may be mentioned which 
seem to have had a favorable effect on this 
result. First of all, the rate of relief was 
objectively set by the Bureau at a rate fairly 
constant for families of the same size. 
There were definite regulations about the 
payment of gas bills, the delivering of milk 
and coal, and the buying of shoes which set 
general limits upon all the relief given. 

Second, everything possible was done to 
divorce the Family Society worker from 
relief in the mind of the client. Nothing 
was given directly by the visitor. The re- 
lief investigation was completed before the 
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transferral of the case to the new visitor. 
The worker always referred to the Bureau 
as the arbiter of relief questions. 

Third, the case worker in her own think- 
ing attempted to separate herself from 
authority for relief. She had the definite 
regulations on which to depend and because 
the relief came from another organization 
she was more able to be free of any feeling 
of responsibility which would inevitably 
have carried over to the client. 

The greatest handicap to this form of case 
work is undoubtedly the fact that a differ- 
ent type of relief is administered to “ regu- 
lar clients ” coming to the same office and to 
the same case worker. It is most difficult 
to explain this to clients once they become 
aware of the difference in relief administra- 
tion. It is surprising, however, that this 
question has not been raised by clients more 
often than the records show. 

It is encouraging to discover that the type 
of relief administration has proven detri- 
mental to case work contact in so few cases. 
With the continual growth of technological 
unemployment it would seem that, even 
after recovery from the present crisis, we 
may unfortunately have with us continually 
such a large body of unemployed that relief 
giving can no longer be thrown solely upon 
small scale private organizations. While the 
Committee’s report of last year would indi- 
cate that the majority of the unemployed are 
not in need of case work services,’ it re- 
mains imperative that for the few who 
combine personality problems with unemploy- 
ment needs there be developed an oppor- 
tunity for treatment. This is the more im- 
portant in that the continued pressure of 
years of unemployment increases the num- 
ber of emotional breakdowns—a problem 
augmented by the effects of continual inade- 
quate relief. 

The fear that a client on inadequate relief 
is beyond the reach of treatment has helped 
to paralyze efforts to make plans in this 
direction. The results of this year’s study 
can to a large extent allay our misgivings in 
this direction and give impetus to the 
attempt by co-operative work to bring the 
services of skilled case workers within the 
reach of individuals receiving the inadequate 
dole. 


*See “ The Function of a Family Society,” Tue 
Famiy, October, 1931, page 186. 
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Editorial Notes 


Terminology 


OCIAL work seems to have considerable 
difficulty with its professional vocabu- 

lary. This may be an inevitable growing 
pain in any profession—we have no statistics 
for the others. But, as we look back over 
the last fifty years or so, we see family social 
workers adopting and discarding different 
descriptive terms freely—even, it would 
seem at times, recklessly. Investigation gets 
a black eye, and off with its head, says the 
Queen of Hearts. Charity, poor dear, be- 
comes synonymous with food and clothing 
and money and something that “I don’t want, 
but * Social case work started out 
bravely but has never had either a clear 
meaning or a pleasant savor for the ordinary 
layman or even for the social worker in other 
fields—it was something done to people or 
for people whether they wished it or no. 

Fred S. Hall, who is now editing the 
second Social Work Year Book, tried re- 
cently to get what might be called a free 
association response as a basis for usage. 
He asked fourteen well known social 
workers—none of them in the family field— 
to give what they thought was the term 
ordinarily used to describe the work of the 
Charity Organization Society. The term, 
Mr. Hall explained, should cover both the 
society’s case work with families and the 
community work, for the benefit of families, 
which such societies carry on. The answers 
are significant : 

6—Family Welfare 

2—Family Service 

1—Social Work for Families 

1—Family and Individual Relief and Rehabilita- 

tation 
1—Relief Work 
1—Community Betterment or Social Welfare and 


Reform 
2—“ I don’t know” 


“Incidentally,” Mr. Hall adds in his 
memorandum reporting back to the group, 
“replies received from all but the first nine 
of you (6—Family Welfare, 2—Family 
Service, 1—Social Work for Families) were 
a surprising indication to me of the compart- 
mentalized character of social work.” 

In titles of agencies we have to a large 
extent discarded “charity” in favor of 
“family service” or some similar phrase’, 
“investigation” has given way to “ social 


study,” we are groping for some phrase to 
replace “case work.” But there would seem 
to be little likelihood of any stabilization of 
terminology (if such is desirable) as long as 
we seek terms which will describe exactly 
and precisely what we do. What we need is 
something generic in terms of objectives 
rather than activities, for activities are and 
should be modified and changed with new 
discoveries in the field of human behavior. 


Committee on Care of Transients 
and Homeless 
HE national aspects of the problem of 
transiency have long been recognized by 
social workers. The drifting man or woman 
or youth goes not only from city to city but 
from state to state, and effective planning 
must follow—or, let us hope, precede— 
their line of march. The allocation of fed- 
eral funds for the care of transients was 
recommended in the Costigan-LaFollette Bill 
but was not included in the federal relief bill 
which was enacted. But even without federal 
funds there are some definite steps which 
can be taken and which it is hoped will be a 
part of the program of the Committee on 
Care of Transients and Homeless recently 
appointed by Mr. Braucher, chairman of the 
National Social Work Council. 

Bradley Buell of the Association of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils is chairman of 
the Committee; Ella M. Weinfurther of the 
National Association of Travelers Aid So- 
cieties will serve as its secretary. The other 
members have both experience and a lively 
interest in this most difficult social problem: 
Nels Anderson, C. C. Carstens, Abel J. 
Gregg, Genevieve Lowry, Bertha McCall, 
Tracy McGregor, A. Wayne McMillen, 

* An analysis of the titles of member agencies of 


the Family Welfare Association of America in 1927 
and 1932 shows the following: 





1927 1932 
Titles in which the word “ Family ” 
0 ee 98 
Other titles, in which word “ Wel- 
dad | Rea 36 31 
Other titles, in which word “Charity” 
or “ Cherition ” QupeOes. «..602265.. 67 43 
Others in which word “ Social” 
EES ee ee 40 
PR is ket as ccaeeeecvess ae 30 
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Ellen C. Potter, George Rabinoff, Margaret 
E. Rich, Col. Edward B. Underwood, George 
Warren, Harold P. Winchester; and D. H. 
Holbrook, ex officio. It has seemed wise 
for practical reasons to limit the size of the 
Committee but there is every expectation 
that others who have been in charge of defi- 


nite experiments in different parts of the . 


country will be called on for advice and 
suggestions. 

The Committee’s program is still in 
process of formulation, but a small budget 
already assured will make possible advice by 
correspondence and field visits. Miss Wein- 
further will give full time as secretary and 
her services will be supplemented by those 
of a full time field worker. 

The Committee has no pattern program to 
impose but hopes to advise with local groups 
on the basis not only of evident need but of 
existing resources. Considerable time and 
thought will probably be given to the ways 
in which intra-state and inter-state plans for 
prevention and control of transiency may be 
made effective. 


Approaching Another Agency’s 
Employe 

ISS Richmond was known in 1906 as 

a person who selected and trained an 

able staff. It was for her both a compli- 
ment and a misfortune to have the people 
trained by her so much in demand that many 
of them were diverted from the Philadelphia 
Society for Organizing Charity before she 
had reaped the rewards of her labors. The 
difficulty created by this situation was acute 
when in April, 1906, she wrote the following 
answer to the “question of what method 
should be pursued by an executive of one 
society who wishes to know whether it would 
be fitting to make a business offer to an em- 
ploye of another and co-operating agency ” 
I think my own method would be to see the 
executive officer of the other society in person,} 
without seeking information elsewhere either as to 
what salary the employe is now getting or as to 
any other point upon which the executive officer 
himself would be the best authority. I should then 
place my need fairly before him, stating what 
position I had to fill, what salary I proposed to 
pay, and should ask whether, in his judgment, the 


employe in question was specially fitted for this 
position, and what reasons he had to advance, if 


This letter was written to.the executive of a 
Philadelphia agency. 
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any, why the offer should not be made, in case he 
did not intend to meet it by an equally good one. 
After this full and frank discussion, I think that I 
should regard his wishes as final. 


With this attitude Miss Zilpha Smith radi- 
cally differed in a correspondence on the sub- 
ject in which Miss Richmond’s letters are 
unfortunately lost. What remains of this 
correspondence, however, discloses an inter- 
esting divergence between close friends, for 
the relationship between Miss Richmond and 
Miss Smith had been personal even more 
than professional since the Denver National 
Conference in 1892. The question of how 
to approach another agency’s employe came 
up between them in the following manner: 

On November 7, 1906, Miss Smith wrote 
Miss Richmond a letter enclosing a copy of 
another written to’ Miss N.,? one of the dis- 
trict superintendents of the Philadelphia 
Society for Organizing Charity. In the let- 
ter to Miss N., telling of an opening in 
Boston, Miss Smith said: 


This letter is a “ feeler,” to find out whether, if 
I were enabled to offer you the position, you would 
care to consider leaving Philadelphia. 


To Miss Richmond Miss Smith described 
the potential job in detail and wrote: 


Please tell me frankly if we are making a mis- 
take in thinking Miss N. can do this work. . . 
I hope Miss N. is the person and we shall get her. 
But perhaps in the new start your Board is mak- 
ing they are paying their district superintendents 
better salaries. If not yet, and my letter helps to 
bring such about, I shall feel that your task is 
made easier because an increase in salaries will 
bring you better candidates for training. Does this 
make you forgive me for writing at all? 


In answer to this question Miss Richmond 
must have written a letter of protest in the 
same vein as the quotation given above. To 
this protest Miss Smith replied: 


I am not surprised that Miss N. decides to stay 
in Philadelphia, and I thank you for writing me so 
frankly, but my writing you was not “my 
method.” It was a concession to your view and 
Miss Higgins’, and I see that from my old habit 
of consulting you I fell into the error of asking 
your opinion when I should have done no more 
than explained why I wrote Miss N. I believe my 
real feeling was that you might wish to say, 
“What fools you are to want Miss N. for such 
work,” and I hoped my not having consulted you 
in advance would not keep you silent if you wished 
to speak. 

My method would have been to send the letter 
to Miss N., saying nothing to you about it, believ- 
ing that it was not the employer’s business, unless 
the employe chose to make it so. But I agree that 
it is courteous to notify you, since we are friends. 


* This name is of course disguised. 
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If my letter to Miss N.—which I still think was 
not an “offer” and showed I had no authority to 
make one—if that letter had brought a possible 
yes, and her reply made a good impression, I had 
intended to advise that her expenses be paid to 
Boston in order that the employers might see her 
personally, and she get a better understanding of 
the situation. If her reply made me feel that in 
spite of her good training, she was not the right 
person, it would have been easy and truthful to 
reply that I found the committee preferred to 
employ a Boston person, though one without all 
the training we desired. 

You find it difficult after the employe is consulted 
to give a frank answer about her fitness for our 
work. Suppose I had asked, not you we will say, 
but some other employer, before writing the em- 
ploye, and he had said, “ No, do not ask her. She 
has not quite all the qualities you need; and beside, 
we are in a very hard place here and it is not 
friendly for Boston to draw away one of our 
workers.” In what position would we be, if we 
still felt that under the circumstances she was the 
best person available for our work, and that if we 
had been free to offer her the place, she might 
perhaps have chosen to come to us? And mean- 
time the worker knows nothing of the opportunity 
and cannot choose. Until her wish for other con- 
ditions of work is fully formed and has pushed her 
to the point of action, she is practically at the 
mercy of her employer. 

If the employer is consulted first, he is open to 
the suspicion that he will infer that the first con- 
sideration is his interest—or rather his society’s 


Book 


MERGENCY Work Reuter: Joanna C. Col- 
cord, William C. Koplovitz, and Russell H. 
Kurtz. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 

1932, 286 pp., $1.50. 


This study of emergency work relief in 26 cities 
during the winter of 1930-1931 is a valuable his- 
torical document of the early experiments in this 
field of relief. The experiments in some of the 
cities described in this book, and Miss Colcord’s 
earlier publications on the subject, had no small 
influence upon the plans for emergency work relief 
for the winter of 1931-1932. 

Work relief as a method of public relief appears 
to be in danger of what so often befalls social 
“movements” in the United States, that is, of 
being adopted as a panacea, without due considera- 
tion of the various factors involved. There is, for 
example, the ever-present question of the effect 
upon employment in public work projects, which, 
according to current press reports, is cropping up 
in connection with the use of Federal funds for 
work relief on highways. Another question is how 
work relief wages can be adjusted so as not to 
endanger established wage scales, and at the same 
time evade the other horn of the dilemma and not 
be in excess of general wages during the emergency 
period. The work relief programs of the prelim- 
inary period, dealt with in this volume, were in 


work just then—and will speak from that point of 
view. . . . I was told that Mr. Devine on being 
consulted about one of his employes would say 
only, “He is a good man.” A present employer 
is in a difficult position anyway; and I think you 
are quite right in saying that no present employer 
should be expected to give an opinion about a 
worker’s going elsewhere, though he may be 
offered an opportunity to do so if he wishes. [| 
am sorry I troubled you with such a question. 

Perhaps my experience and observation of em- 
ployers has been unfortunate and exceptional. [ 
should be glad to know of every instance that 
shows that they keep the best interests of the 
employe in mind and heart—ready to recommend 
their workers for advancement, though at cost to 
themselves, or voluntarily to change conditions so 
that most offers cease to mean advancement. 

I am by no means sure that my method is all it 
should be, but it at least has the advantage that the 
two employers cannot by themselves determine 
what the employe shall do without his having any 
choice in the matter. 


This letter is of unusual interest on two 
counts: It gives Miss Smith’s clearly 
formulated views on a subject with which 
we are still necessarily concerned and it 
shows, moreover, how, with complete rea- 
sonableness and still without an unnecessary 
word of blandishment, she could differ from 
a friend she loved. 


Reviews 


most of the localities very limited as to types of 
projects compared with those of the year 1931- 
1932. State funds have made it possible for cities 
and counties to make long-range plans and to 
exercise imagination in contriving projects that 
neither conflict with the operation of normal public 
works activities, nor depend as largely as they did 
earlier upon “farming-out” jobs to non-profit- 
making organizations. 

The authors of Emergency Work Relief discuss 
the problem of the “ work test,” “ work for relief,” 
and the desirability of payment in cash instead of 
in kind. Another important feature of the discus- 
sion is the emphasis placed upon the administration 
of work relief, with qualified social workers to 
determine the need for relief and the fitness of the 
applicants for the kinds of work that can be pro- 
vided. A study of the experience in work relief 
during the past year will undoubtedly produce 
further evidences of the importance of the case 
work approach, especially in emergency periods 
when conservation of funds and conservation of the 
human element are both of such tremendous impor- 
tance. It is to be hoped that Miss Colcord and her 
associates will undertake a study of developments 
in work relief projects and philosophy during 
recent months. 

Whether further: research into the subject will 
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lead to agreement with the recent decision of the 
New Jersey Emergency Relief Administration that 
work relief must be abandoned as a method of 
state relief because of its expense, or whether, on 
the other hand, the optimism of the New York 
State Temporary Emergency Relief Administration 
can be accepted, the costs of work relief and the 
tangible results should be studied scientifically and 
socially. The achievement of the work relief pro- 
gram in New York State during the first ten 
months of the activities of the Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, when more than 50 
per cent of the total state and local public relief 
expenditures were for work relief wages, are sig- 
nificant of the possibilities. 
Emma QO. LUNDBERG 
Director of Research and Statistics, New York 
Temporary Emergency Relief Administration 
HE ProsteM or UNEMPLOYMENT: Paul H. 
Douglas and Aaron Director. Macmillan 
Company, N. Y., 1931, 505 pp., $3.50. 


There is no better book for those who wish to 
find in one volume a discussion of the major eco- 
nomic aspects of unemployment. A resumé of the 
facts, so far as known, regarding the extent of 
unemployment, both in normal times and in the 
present depression in this country and abroad, is 
followed by a discussion of the three outstanding 
types of unemployment—seasonal, technological, 
and that which is due to the downward swing of 
the business cycle. After this analytical treatment 
of causes, the authors examine in the last two sec- 
tions of the book, the possibilities of public employ- 
ment offices and of unemployment insurance, and 
conclude with a proposed unemployment insurance 
plan for the United States. 

In each section devoted to causes there is a dis- 
cussion of remedies appropriate to the cause: 
methods of regularization to offset seasonal fluc- 
tuation; public works and stabilization of prices as 
influences affecting the extremes of the business 
cycle; and optimism as a remedy for the “ fear of 
technological unemployment.” These “ remedies” 
are presented fairly objectively. The authors indi- 
cate clearly what they believe about them but offer 
the opposing arguments as well with clarity and 
force. Yet the book is not without its tpse dixits, 
some of which make their presence felt in the sec- 
tion devoted to technological unemployment. The 
argument here may be summarized as follows: 


Technological unemployment cannot be _per- 
manent because either through lower prices more 
money is left in the purchaser’s pocket or through 
greater profits more money finds its way into the 
pocket of the employer. In either case only two 
things can be done with the money: The owner 
either spends it or saves it. If the former, he 
creates more jobs through his demand for con- 
sumers’ goods. If the latter, by investing he 
makes possible the creation of capital goods—which 
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in turn makes more jobs. In either case he creates 
exactly as many new jobs as the number lost be- 
cause the amount of extra money available is 
exactly the amount saved through the displacement 
of labor in the technologically accelerated plant. 


To an observer in this year of grace the argu- 
ment seems too simple. If it is sound, then it 
makes no difference whether the extra purchasing 
power due to technological improvements is spent 
or saved. All of it may therefore be used to create 
new capital and this at the very time when techno- 
logical improvement has increased the efficiency of 
existing capital and when in further consequence of 
it workers are being laid off and demand for con- 
sumers’ goods is by so much declining. It is 
exactly this train of events that leads to what is 
quaintly termed “ overproduction.” 

On the other hand, it is equally possible that all 
this technological windfall may be “spent.” This 
will constitute a new or increased demand for con- 
sumers’ goods and will therefore create more jobs. 
But obviously the new purchasing power will not 
re-employ the identical persons recently dismissed 
unless it happens to be used to purchase goods 
whose manufacture requires precisely the type of 
abilities they represent. This, the authors make 
perfectly clear, is impossible. They show that 
there will be a period of job hunting at best, which 
for some will be prolonged and for others will be 
hopeless. Under the best of circumstances, there- 
fore, technological improvements will rescue indi- 
viduals from the reservoir of unemployment while 
it is throwing other individuals into it, leaving its 
level relatively unchanged. 

This, our authors will say, is exactly the point. 
It must be obvious, however, that, if this is the 
case, it is incorrect to argue that technological 
unemployment is a temporary phenomenon. Un- 
employment is apparently an inevitable concomitant 
of modern industry. A part of it, so far as it is 
possible now to see, will have its source, always, in 
technological adjustment. So long as that is true 
society must reckon with it, and hunt for remedies 
for it as certainly as it must in the case of unem- 
ployment due to cyclical or seasonal causes. 

All of the book is stimulating and informing. 
The summary of unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion abroad and of voluntary systems in this coun- 
try will be very useful to anyone wishing to brush 
up on this subject without wading through a hope- 
less array of reports and treatises. The proposals 
for unemployment insurance in the United States 
are worthy of careful study and, if the reader does 
not agree with every detail of the plan presented 
for adoption, it is just as likely that he would dis- 
agree equally with some of the details of any other 
plan. Unemployment insurance in this country is 
still in the stage of discussion. 

Joun A. Fitcu 
New York School of Social Work 
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ISCOVERING Ovrsetves: Strecker and 
Appel. Macmillan, N. Y., $3.50. 


As a means of improving one’s mental hygiene, 
this book may be of help in so far as the second 
part is concerned with the psychology of everyday 
life. The authors make unique diagrams of mech- 
anisms of various types showing complexes and the 
conflict between the complexes. They also take 
up the ways in which emotions are mishandled, 
regression, introversion, day dreams, repression, 
and so forth. The purpose of the book, as ex- 
pressed by the authors, is “to help us reach the 
goal of clear and honest thinking. It should enable 
us to see a little farther into our inner selves. It 
should permit us to manage our minds better. oe 
However, it is a question whether one actually 
could manage one’s mind better after reading it. 
Like so many of the books on mental hygiene at 
the present time, a great deal is said about mech- 
anisms but very little about the individual’s methods 
of improving his mental hygiene. 

The first part of the book is disappointing in 
that the authors over-simplify the whole field of 
psychological thought. They include both the old 
and the newer concepts regarding behavior without 
discriminating in any way between them. This 
makes for confusion in the minds of the lay person 
at this time when there is a definite cleavage 
between schools of thought in psychiatry and a 
breaking away from the old academic ideas of 
psychology. 

Heten L. Myrick 
Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene 


OUNG Lonican (A Boyhood in Chicago 
Streets): James T. Farrell. Vanguard 
Press, New York, 1932, $3.75. 


Young Lonigan is about the age at which Jackie 
Coogan was listed in Who’s Who in America. It 
is by no means certain that he will become a crim- 
inal. This kind of a boyhood perhaps results in a 
hard-boiled contractor or an ineffective middle- 
aged clerk with stomach trouble. The margin of 
doubt and the difficulty of evaluating and recon- 
structing the gutter make the interest of the docu- 
ment. The gang and the streets made a vicious 
environment and pushed the home, the church, and 
the school to the outer edges of educational 
influence. 

The story opens in a bathroom. This is the only 
place in the house where the little animal can smoke 
a cigarette. On the streets, however, he steals 
food from refrigerators and drug store counters, 
swears, fights, hates Negroes, Jews, and Boy 
Scouts. He looks in the mirror, wants to be grown 


up and tough and have venereal disease. While 
conforming with sullen politeness to “the old 
woman, the old man” (teacher and priest), he 
lives in his own island world. These human re- 


straints are figure heads, standing for conscience, | 


fear of death and hell, prayer and the need for con- 
fession. All these he knows and they battle with 
him after he has gone to bed. He found romance 
for just one afternoon and then lost it; it left him 
always wanting to go back in time and place. 

Apparently, he never thought of learning any- 
thing and in the last chapter is openly playing 
truant from Freshman English, Latin, and Algebra. 

The form of the novel is not well maintained; it 
drops to the status of a case history and is to be 
judged as raw material. On this basis, it has 
authenticity and shows convincingly the adolescent 
phase of the adult’s conflict, misbehavior, or 
neuroses. The reader of the parents’ age or the 
teacher’s status will find the material funny, 
pathetic, ominous, and calling for constructive 
action. The vocabulary, introduced only with quo- 
tation and apology, should be considered as the 
attempted expression of power by words instead of 
by other channels, and is important evidence in 
understanding the boy. 

Lura BEAM 
National Committee on Maternal Health 
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